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very successful opera first 


MIGNO ($3.) & ra by AMBROISE THOM- 
AS. 
: Paris, where it slowly but surely 


became known in 
worked its way to permanent distinction, and - 
come one of the standards, It is very full, occupies 
405 pages, and furnishes to the purchaser quite a library 
of music of a high order. 
($2.) Grand Opera by VERDI. Com 

AIDA. in the first instance for the ruler of Egypt, 
aud first given in that ancient kingdom, where, also, the 





SHELDON'S 


Scribner’s Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED, ... .- «+ « FEBRUARY, (88i, 


All wanting the Best Tenchers, American 
and Foreign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
wes,—for any department of instraction, iow 
or high,—sheuld see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions 
should have Application-form. ( Mailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute, 
262 eow 7 East l4ra Street, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to coll » schools, and lies superior 
Professors, Pri , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Cal? on or address 











- tory islaid. The life of old forgot- e e MISS M. J. 
tt oe a ae Calero eave te mente vised trae toils ra American and Foreign Teachers? Agency, 
ing music of one of yey < oe A'Span CW OnLC ad lh ‘ 240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 
y ES . . = 
P- 


(62.) 
EN. h pees, introducing Spanish 
CARMEN Spanish Dons, a T r,and Spanish 
Contraband Traders. Weare in contact with the bizarre 
ways and incidents of the 8 ish Peninsular, and the 
music is in consonance with the prevailing brightness. 
($2.) By A. BOITO. Mefis- 
MEFISTOFEL « tofele is the true fiend, ac- 
cording to Goethe, whese poem is closely followed 
throughout. A daring ae, romantic and weird, 
and now widely given, and pronounced a success. 


r ATINITZA. ($2.) By F. von SUPPE, whose}  wenty Numbers, printed on strong Manilla Paper, and bound with Wooden Cleat in folio, $3.60, | culars. The best references 


music is most taking, and who in- 
troduces us in a free and easy and humorous way, to 
Russians and Turks during the war. Very popular. 


Sa” Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
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Stand, for displaying Charts, 50 cts. 





FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


For Tegchers in Every Branch of Education. 
Professors, Governesses, Companions, Tutors, Readers, 
} 1151 Breadway, NEW YORK. 
| An experience of thirty years in educational work 





enables Miss HESSE to supply Teachers especially 

adapted to teach the modern ae er Send for cir- 
- Address 

302 Miss HELENE H E, 1151 Broadway, N.Y. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 





The original SHELDON’S READING CHARTS, which where so acceptable to Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
progressive primary teachers, have been rewritten and thoroughly revised by the | lies with Sos competent Professors, Principals, 


and Teachers. amilies going abroad or to the country 


THE BOSTON BLACKBOARD ERASER. author, and are now issued by the publishers in a more attractive and useful) promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 


The Best and The Cheapest. 


These Erasers are made of fine grades of Axminster 


and Wilton carpeting, and will not injure the most del-| price as formerly. : ’ 
These Charts contain only purely phonic words, making use of no signs but The Union Teachers 


icate blackboard surface, More blackboards are spoiled 
by improper Erasers than by actual wear ; and it is 


cheaper to use the best than frequently to renew the|the ordinary letters. 


by skilled mechanics, and the ca 
evenly laid and securely fastened that it is the most 


securely bound, and are offered in this greatly improved form at the same low)| 29522 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th sae Y. 


shape. They are now printed in large, clear type, om the strongest paper, very and Governesses. Cali on or address 


PROFESSOR LEGEND 








In this respect they excel all similar charts, and greatly sim-| provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
surface of the board. These Krasers are made wholly | plify the phonic method of teaching. They are also equally adapted to the WORD |*0r, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 


effective and serviceable article ever offered to the ed-| good series of Readers. 


ucational public. It has been proved by long trial ; 
and Superintendents and Teachers pronounce it the 
best in use. 
A sample by mail, postage paid, 12 cts. 
GEORGE A. SMITH & CO., 


307 ¢ 149A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Animal Classification. 


A chart to accompany text-books in Zotjlogy and to 
help the teacher to systematize instruction in Natural 
History ; price, £3 cents. Chart arranged in blank- 
book for lectures; price, 40 cemts. 

Address A. B. GRIFFIN, 
307 tf (1) 641 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 








0. S. COOK, Agent. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


23 Hawley Street, Boston: W. F. WHITTEMORE, Agent. 
248 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 


every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 


covering is so! 47 7HOD, where this is preferred. They are suited to accompany SHELDON’s or any | gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 


applic.tion-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 

271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


inckney’ s Schools 2 T 
Pinckney's Agency = Schools 3 Teachers 
| 1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 

2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 

3. Sells and Rents School Preperties. 

4. Furnishes Circalars and gives Information of 

the best Schools. 
| Publishes U. S. School and College Disgotery. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
j DOMESTIC BUILDING, 
| 290 zz Cor. Broadway and 14th St., New York. 














Established 1827. Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 
No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. 


DIXON’S 


Centennial Award, 1876. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


American Graphite 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS; AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: 
Similar grade to the European stamp of 


VVS8— Very, very soft . . . (BBB 
V8 — Very peg . + . . BB) 
as t . . . . . * B and No 1) 
§$M—Soft medium. . . . tH B and No. 2) 
MB — Medium black . . . (F) 
— Medium . + . 7 . ( and No. 3) 
MH— Medium hard. . « (HB) 
E xt og Paghs (H HH and No, 4) :) 
— 7 . . . oO. 
VV H — Very, very hard ud 44 THHE EH) 


I~ These pencils are superior to any made in Euro 
The leads are much Goan, omestean, sah more perfectly 
waded. The hard grades are perfect for architects, 


“ Dear Sir :—I find the 





Pencils. 


draughtsmen, and — and the softer and medium 
grades are unequaled 


art work. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Sa ink gues Mepes aa 
and t for my ig 
obediently, Rank W, Nat. Academy of Design, 


Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; wel 
adapted to clear, and work.” : 
to-clesr, snap: STGTON, Prost, Nat, Acsdemy of Design, N. Y. 


| 





THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


AM. BANK Note Co., Art Depart., N. Y¥., July 5, 1876, 
“ From a careful trial now of several months, I am perfectly satisfied 


they far exceed any I have ever used.” Vee] xesnecteeny —— ith 


PACKER COLLEGIATE LNSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
“ Myself and sister, in teaching our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 
Pencils, and we re: them to any other.” 
VIRGINIA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 


“Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stam Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines of Barrowdale in Cum- 
berland. Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the best [ 
ever had in my hand.” Yours bike 
co ANTINE HERTZBERG, 
Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 





Avk your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 
to us for samples, sending 9 cts, in stamps. 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 
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Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements. 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 





Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 


Bratticboro, V+. 


THE “BES 


T. 99 








New style of the “* Perfection” Blackboard Eraser. 
without handles. Made of Worsted Yarn, securely 
fastened with copper wire, and guaranteed to wear 
three years, with constant daily use. Samples mailed 
on RECEIPT of 39 cts. in tage stam ur new cat- 
alogue of Globes, = harts, &c., ust read 

BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY ¥ &o., 
15 Bromfield Stress, Bs Rosten. 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manager. 


HOPE™.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natearal Drum. 
Always in position, but inwisible to others. A|! 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer tothoseusingthem. Send for descriptive cirenlar. 
GARMORE 4 CO. 117 Nase = Mt. New York, 
or s. We ‘Corner Sth A Base Sia, € aacianet, o. 


Send 2 3-cent naiues stamps for 
one of our fine Illustrated Catalogues 
of Optical Instraments, Barometers, 
Thermometers, Rain Guages, Ped- 
ometers, Batteries, &c., &c. 





OPTICIANS, 
930 Broadway, N, Y. 
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, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN 4 TIFT. Cin~innati, O. 


USE ruei ay SUSE 


TWN bik, 


RI 
Flu » SEALING Wax so HAAG +4 
{any Citeons 1894 























me, TaN Oa & Ca 


“Gasbhaees on on Application. 


wm. DICKSON & SON, 
Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. FORMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY 


Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- | 1S THE BEST PREVENTIVE © 
ratus Repaired and Re nished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 

Reference : Prof. Sr. JORN, Normal School, Albany. 


crys FB, BENJAMIN, new york, 


12 Vesey St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very init stock of first-class Apgeseine 3: for sale at lowest rates for best got, Rmneperee solicited. 





AND NERVES WITH THE FOOD THEY A 
For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 00. 








New Designed arr for School Use in in Physics and Chemistry. 


CURT W.. MEY E MANUFACTURER, 


182 Broadway, New York. 
Established 1866. 
lustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for 1881 furnished on ae: 


Inclose —— 301q 


HEXTORRAPH 


NEW PROCESS OF DRY COPYINC. 
Patented May 18 and June 1, 1880, 


The simplest, cheapest, and best method ever invented for the duplication of 
writings or drawings; especially adapted for Superintendents and Teachers in 
preparing questions for examinations for teachers and pupils. 


Patents for this process having now been issued to us, the manufacture, sale, 
or USE of any gelatine copying-pad other than the HEKTOGRAPH is illegal, and 
will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 


Send for circular. Sold by all Stationers. 


HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 
22 and 24 Church St, NEW YORK. 


Headquarters for New-England, 3 Arch Street, Boston. 
Chteage Agency, | a E. [emassts te. ct Street. 


E. Ss. RITCHIE & SONS, Sinsben. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


=|Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Iilustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
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CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


A Large New Illus- J. 
trated and Priced Cat- 


aloque, 25ce. 


95 John St. and 
191 Greenwich St. 


(Formerly wank & BENJAMIN. NEW YORK. 


The Marks improved Adjustable Folding Chair 


THE KINC OF ALL CHAIRS. 

Fully indorsed as the BEST chair ever pooteess. combining, as it does, a 
CHAI BED, CHILD’S CRIB, INVALID RECLINING, and LIBRARY 
chair, and capable of being adjusted by the occupant to any position desired for 
ease and comfort. Send for catalogue and price-list to 

MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING-CHAIR CO., 

Sole ae tors and Manufacturers. 850 Broadway, New York. 
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>», ESTERBROOK’S °Fens, 











. New York, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Camden, N. J. 











- School, ‘Hal, nd Office THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 
FURNITURE, 
Of the most improved. pat Office Pencils. 
land beeend Acknow! those using them to be 
“ ge fol equal mn heat tempor for sample. ae bee 
New-England School Furnishing Co. NvUrATTO aE, 
31 Pranklin 8t., Boston. 24 m 


GEO 
BLANK- of MANUFACTOR 
29 Hawley Street, 
s* END FOReour it gh NOLAND PUB. LIST. 
Address NE 











EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF +4 ATION, 
alam 1 yy cae 
Por circular or address F. B.Bxow. 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. | 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALL 


pe MEN ‘AL EXHAUSTION, OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. IT 
F CONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. 
REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, ORILDEE?, AND EE. STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 


IT GIVES 
ALLY 


ee ', CROSBY, 664 4 & 66 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin St., Boston. 
ADOPTED FOR | Wereester’s New Pronoun- 


THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book. 
OF BOSTON: | Worcesters New Primary 


mers A Book. 
The Franklin Arithmetics, ae <8 pranced Spell 
Written, Elementary, 

_ = d Primary. Bie, = “fie. 


_EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave,, 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS, 


Chemists, C Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 

and Combustion Furnaces 

a specialty in manufacture. 
eon cow ZZ 



















A GREAT iswme " 
THIS NTH! i! 
IMMENSE 8 HK eof New & Second ON: 


PIANOS & ORGANS at GREAT BARGAINS. 
New ORG ane, Feo up. New PIANOS, $150, 
up, cash. WAR NTEDSIX YEARS, Instru- 
ments sold on Small Monthly Payments. Also, 
to P| one Rent Ap 9 if Purchased. 

HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers 
and Dealers, 826 Breadway, New r Work. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL PERIITURS, 








— _ me KINDERGARTEN 
ww, i 7 = TABLES & CHAIRS, 
({ * INK-WELLS, &c., 
yy A fl A At Very Low Prices. 
a. <a ". Send for illustrated cir- 
—_—_ —= cular and price-list. 


Agent jus ime (24MAA BLACKBOARD ERASER. 





PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


EL Clark, South Hero, Vt., says, “In cases 
of id oe wane © it has acted = a 


“It is 
ogres’ 


em ace 
! mit H v9 ? 
WOND my 
PO WER. 


Des Ae ut LITER, ae BOWELS 
the ZIDNEYS at the same time. 


it s humors the m of 
and Urinary diseases, ~~~ 
fice, Songtina "ag 
Plleey a. woot ~~ hom Neuraigia 


onTsany. Ww WORT te nary is adry vegetable com- 
pound and ean be sent by mail mail prepaid. 
One package will makesix qts of medicine. 


TRY iT NOW ! 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 
FQ Cw cone post paid.) 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Burlington, Vt. 














A WEEK. $12 day at home easily made, Costly 


$72 out he. Address Tauxz & Co., Augusta, swhey Bt Bachem 





$5 10 $20 Kaaretsrmeon a Go. Porciana Mo, 
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THE MINNESOTA WATERSHED. 


RY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Behold the rocky wall 
That down its sloping sides 
Pours the swift raindrops, blending, as they fall, 
In rushing river-tides! 


Yon stream, whose sources run 
Turned by a pebble’s edge, 

Is Athabasca, rolling toward the sun 
Through the cleft mountain-ledge. 


The slender rill had strayed, 
But for the slanting stone, 

To evening’s ocean, with the tangled braid 
Of foam-fiecked Oregon. 


So from the heights of Will 
Life’s parting stream descends, 

And as a moment turns its slender rill, 
Each widening torrent bends,— 


From the same cradle’s side, 
From the same mother’s knee; 

One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
One to the peaceful sea. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


CorrpoRAL PuNISHMENT. —It is amusing to see 
what a fuss the members of the Boston School Board 
are making over the subject of corporal punishment in 
the public schools. A committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter, and two reports were handed in. 
Then began the discussion, in which all sorts of Drs. 
participated. It is all very nice in theory to talk about 
the repulsiveness of corporal punishment to the advanced 
state of civilization, but in practice it is not worth any- 
thing. The opposers of corporal punishment must ad- 
vocate as its substitute some means of mental punish- 
ment; and the argument that the child’s physical body 


is too sacred a thing to be whipped with a good switch, 
while his mind may be subjected to the variously sub- 
stituted forms of torture, is a plain, unequivocal ac- 
knowledgment that the body is more important or more 
refined than the mind. They are welcome to all the 
consolation which they can draw from such reasoning. 
—The Normal Monthly. 


Practica, Epucatron. — It were better to have a 
lower and more level degree of culture, and let that be 
sound, and not artificial. Even in a college education 
there is much of the latter. We miss the fondness of 
learning for its own sake, and there is too much of that 
which tends to create a prejudice against honest labor, 
and to erect artificial social distinctions. Education 
will naturally elevate the sphere of a man, but it should 
also elevate his work. It should be the aim of educa 
‘on, that the farmer shall become a more scientific one, 
and the mechanic one of greater skill, — not that either 
thould be other than he is. It is the weak point of our 





school system that too many of the population who re- 
ceive its benefits are educated out of the sphere to 
which they socially belong. Such a course withdraws 
from the class their picked men and choicest leaven, — 
too often, alas, without improving their condition. 
These, and such like problems, are fast becoming the 
questions of the time. Would that we had a man to 
deal with them !—Canada Hd. Monthly. 


TEMPERANCE AND THE ScHoon. — Meantime the 
school-house must.continue to fight the saloon. It has 
its own weapons of defence, not only in its own behalf, 
but in behalf of the nation and of society. Just so far 
as the boys of the nation appreciate what an impeach- 
ment of true manhood it is for one to “ put the cup” 
to his own or “ to his neighbor’s lips,” and so far as it 
gets instilled into them that the truest token of a man 
is the self-control that repels every sort of mere indul- 
gence, — so far the school-house is doing triumphant 
battle for the right—-The Standard, Chivago. 


EpucaTIonaAL Princrpies. — Words, instead of 
ideas, are worshiped. The teaching of science, if prop- 
erly done, is the reverse of this, and will go far to rem- 
edy its defects. Books in this case ought only to be 
accessories, not principals. The pupil must be brought 
in face of the facts through experiment and demonstra- 
tion. He should pull the plant to pieces and see how 
it is constructed. He must vex the electric cylinder 
till it yields him its sparks. He must apply with his 
own hand the magnet to the needle. He must see 
water broken up into its constituent parts, and witness 
the violence with which its elements unite. Unless he 
is brought into actual contact with the facts, and taught 
to observe and bring them into relation with the 
science evolved from them, it were better that instruc- 
tion in science should be left alone. For one of the 
first lessons he must learn in science is not to trust in 
authority, but to demand proof for each asservation. 
All this is true education, for it draws out faculties of 
observation, connects observed facts with the concep- 
tions deduced from them in the course of ages, gives 
discipline and courage to thought, and teaches a knowl- 
edge of scientific method which will serve a lifetime.— 
Dr. L. Playfair, in The Western Ed. Review. 


Screntiric Teacuine.— Hon. M. A. Newell, Supt. 
of Public Instruction in Maryland, in am address on 


Scientific Teaching, says: 

“Training involves the idea of a plan, — plan, of 
method, — method presupposes underlying principles, 
and those principles arranged into a science: so we 
come to the question, Is there a sciencé of teaching ? 
Some teachers say no! and some good teachers too, — 
just as Aunt Betsy thinks there is no science in mak- 
ing bread. Chemical work was going on in the world 
for thousands of years before there was a science of 
chemistry, and there have been and will be many blind 
attempts at teaching before the science of teaching shall 
be perfected. Even those who sneer at the science, 
agree that there is an art of teaching, and claim that 
they have it, and it is incommunicable. But can there 
be an art without a science ? and if so, how is it to be 
acquired? They say, by practice; but will wrong 
practice, indefinitely continued, ever enable us to do a 
thing right? There must be something more than 
mere practice, or we shall go on copying and reproduc- 
ing bad models. Without good models, our work will 

w worse, instead of better. We may do things 
easier, but that very ease robs us of needed energy. 
Without the principles of the science, we are castaway 
sailors, not knowing which way to steer our course.” 


Tue Scnoors anp Lasor.—We are to be im- 
mensly strong in manufactures as well asin agriculture, 
if the next generation is willing to labor and is fitted 
for it. But this can only be made sure if the kind of 
schooling that joins on to skilled labor in factories, 


mines, shops, etc., is given in country and town dis- 
tricts. Not by any means otherwise. And the great 
body of pupils must go from them, not to literary high 
schools and so on,—which is all right for those destined 
only for professional life or something of that sort,— 
but must go from primary instruction to a very differ- 
ent sort of schools, schools of practical art and indus- 
try, unless these are incorporated with primary schools. 
At present we are providing neither the one method 
for the next generation nor the other. Of course it is 
as evident that our one institution at Ames (which is a 
college of mechanical industry as well as agriculture), 
cannot supply hundreds of thousands of artisans, as it 
is that it cannot furnish the great mass of practical 
farmers we require. And if our public schools are not 
to supply them, but educate all our children for a very 
different life and _— in society, we would thank the 
Iowa teachers to tell us where they are to come from.— 
Towa Register. 


Mass. Scnoor-Boarps. — Taking the State as a 
whole, the average school-committee man is lower down 


in the scale of fitness than he was twenty-five years 
ago, and the advent of politics into these boards is work- 
ing lamentable mischief.—Salem Post. 3 








LESSONS IN ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
[Prepared for Teachers in Denver, Col.) 





BY AARON GOVE, SUPT. OF SCHOOLS. 


Lesson I. 

In the following articles, I shall make no attempt to 
draw the lessons out at full length, as in the books on 
object-teaching ; but I will indicate the points to be 
presented in what is, in my opinion, a somewhat log- 
ical order. I will present carefully-prepared defini- 
tions; and I will make such suggestions as may be 
helpful to young teachers who are really in earnest to 
make their students in geography master this rather 
difficult part of the subject. I have reason to know 
that, on this subject, there is no little lack of exact 
knowledge with many of our teachers themselves; and 
I am sure that most of our text-books treat it in a very 
unsatisfactory manner. Questions like the following, 
given at the examination of teachers, often elicit very 
crude, and sometimes ridiculous, answers: ‘“ Why are 
the tropics 234° from the equator?” ‘ Why does the 
sun shine into a north window on a summer morning?” 
“Why will not a good clock run with the sun?” 
“Where does the day begin?” ‘“ Why do ships sail 
on the circumference of a great circle ? ” 

I shall say but very little about apparatus. 
opinion, orreries, tellurians, and all the other expensive 
gimeracks, that are so often relied upon to give a 
knowledge of these things, are not only useless, but are 
often hindrances instead of helps. It frequently re- 
quires as much effort, and as great a use of the imagin- 
ation, to understand the machine, as to master the 
truths the machine is intended to illustrate. In any 
case, the pupil must at least acquire the true ideas, if 
at all, by a proper and judicious use of the imaginative 
faculty ; and he may as well be taught to use his imag- 
ination properly at the first. If the lessons are care- 
fully arranged, and the teacher’s words well chosen, 
there is nothing in the main features of the subject 
that may not be brought to the comprehension of pupils 
who are not very old; for certainly no one who is 
familiar with the sports of children, will deny that the 
imagination is among the most active of their faculties ; 
and no mental power, not even reason itself, can be 


In my 





made more useful, 
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It is necessary, at the outset, that the pupil be made 
familiar with certain geometrical ideas, and be put in 
possession of exact words to express them. Begin by 
showing the class a box or a small piece from the end 
of a stick of timber; get them to notice and name its 
three dimensions, — length, breadth, and thickness. 
Then, as you stand before your class, let them, in imag- 
ination, separate off.a portion of the space before you ; 
give it definite length, breadth, and thickness, — as 
three feet long, two wide, and one thick; now help 
them to think of that space as emptied, even of the air ; 
its length, breadth, and thickness remain the same. 
Now give them the word solid. Now call their atten- 
tion to one side of the block, then to one side of the 
space; lead them to think of the bounding side alone, 
divesting it of all thought of thickness, but conceiving 
only of the length and width. Now give the word sur- 
face. In the same way, call their attention to one of 
the edges of the surface, allowing the mind to dwell 
on the length only. Next give the word line. Then 
direct attention to the points where the line is termi- 
nated. Use the word point to signify just the limit of 
the line, but as indicating no part of it. When, by 





A cirele is a plane bounded by a curve, all whose 
points are equally distant from a point within. The 
bounding curve is the circumference of the circle. 

A straight line passing throught the center of a cir- 
cle, and bounded by its circumference, is the diameter. 
Half a diameter, between the center and circumference, 
is the radius of the circle. Every circumference is di- 
vided into three hundred and sixty equal parts, called 
degrees. 

Every section of a sphere made by a plane is a circle. 
Such circles as pass through the center of a sphere, are 
great circles of that sphere; all great circles of the 
same sphere are equal. 

All circles of a sphere not passing through its center, 
are small circles of that sphere; the farther they are 
from the center, the smaller they are. 

The small circle whose circumference is sixty degrees 
from that of a great circle, has a circumference just 
half as long as that of the great circle. Any part of a 
circumference is called an are. 

Circles pass through spheres, -not around them. All 
degrees are equal as arcs, but not as lines; because 
every degree has the same amount of curvature. The 


sufficient illustration, these ideas are familiar, then put|longer the line to make any degree, the greater the cir- 


the definitions in sharp, clear language : 
A solid is anything that has length, breadth, and 


thickness. A.surface has length and breadth only. A/| lessons. 


cumference of which it is a part. 


I have here indicated matter enough for a good many 
Use more or less illustrations, as shall be re- 


line has length or direction, but no breadth or thickness. | quired, but make every pupil familiar with the ideas ; 


A point has position, but no size. 
by surfaces. A surface is bounded by lines. 


A solid is bounded|then let the definitions be thoroughly memorized. 
A line is| When this is done, and not till then, we shall have a 


determined by points. A solid may be empty space,/solid foundation to build on in mathematical geogra- 


or space filled with any matter whatever. 


phy; and this foundation will not need to be disturbed 


Show them now the three kinds of lines,—such as/ when we pass to the study of Geometry or Astronomy. 


never change their direction, such as frequently change 
their direction, and such as constantly change their 
direction. 
straight line never changes its direction. A broken line 
changes its direction at points a greater or less distance 
from each other. A curved line constantly changes its 
direction. A straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. 
or more straight lines. 
itself. 








Illustrate by marks on a blackboard. A| A FEW UNPLEASANT FACTS, AND A PLAIN 


SUGGESTION OR TWO. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON, 


Shall the pupils in our common schools be made to 


A broken line is composed of two| know a little about a great deal, or a great deal about 
A curved line may return into|a little ? 


I have been much interested in the discussion going 


Illustrate these definitions in a variety of ways, andjon of late through the different periodicals, starting 


have the class illustrate them. 


Train the pupils to|with Mr. Richard Grant White’s article, in regard to 


picture in the mind, unaided by any representation, a/the real status and efficiency of our common schools of 


solid, a surface, a line of any kind, as you pronounce| to-day. 
Show the peculiarity of a surface| subject much at heart. 


the respective words. 
in which any two points being taken, the straight line 


I may also say with truth that I have this 


I am fond of talking with children and young peo- 


joining those pointe will lie wholly in that surface.) ple, pupils in our common schools, both in city and 
Illustrate by applying the edge of a ruler to a book-| country, —am the wife of a school superintendent, and 
cover or a planed board, as the carpenter tests the accu-| have, with him, often visited the schools, and as my pen 


racy of his work. Call such a surface a plane. 


Lead | ig pretty busy in my simple way, in writing for the in- 


your class to conceive of planes stretching in various| struction and amusement of the young largely, I may per- 


directions, and passing through different solids. 


Such haps be pardoned for using a little of Tax JouRNAL’s 


a plane passing through a solid is a section of that space in relating some of my experience, and in offering a 


solid; it is the surface that would be brought to view | few plain suggestions. 


I am moved, at the outset, to 


we a really to cut a solid body in that plane ; a sec- say that, in my humble judgment, the common schools 
hom nes 8 part of the solid cut off. Help them to|of the present day are sadly behind the age, deficient 
picture in their minds the shape of sections, made by|and oftentimes mercenary in their administration. 


passing a plane through various given solids. 


First, as regards our teachers: while I do not wish 


You are now ready to teach the leading truths about/ to disparage the brave and conscientious work done by 


a sphere and its section. 


A globe will be helpful here, very many of our teachers, I do think much more 


but a foot-ball or a common playing-ball will do nearly might be accomplished were greater care taken in se- 
as well. Show how a sphere may be destroy ed by in- curing teachers who possess a requisite amount of gen- 
denting parts of its surface, or by causing other parts | orq/ intelligence. By no means is it to be expected 


to protrude. 
sphere in different directions, making sections. 


Help them to pass planes through the| that they shall be animated cyclopedias, but I would 
If one| wish them to know what a cyclopedia is, and not shock 


or two lines are drawn around the sphere, it will help people, as one teacher did me not long ago, with a vol- 


in this matter. 


Show the lines, and let the class think] ume of Chambers in her hand, by asking, “ Be these 


of the surfaces passing through the sphere, bounded by| books some of your writings ?” 


these lines. Put the sphere out of sight, and let them 
think of those surfaces. 
imagine it to be cut by sections. 
nitions. . 


Happening to pass through our study one day where 


Imagine a sphere, and then|my husband was examining a candidate, who had 
Now give your defi- taught several terms, before his administration, I heard 
him ask this question: “To what Government does 


A sphere is a solid bounded by a surface, all whose| this province (speaking of Quebec) belong, Miss 


points are equally distant from a point within. 


This} __.?” “The European,” was the prompt reply. It 





point is the center. 





is decidely foolish and finical to propound arithmetical 








puzzles or catch-questions of any sort either to teachers 
or pupils at examination, but surely they ought to 
be able to satisfactorily answer plain, matter-of-fact 
questions. 

I know of quite a number of teachers who, for in- 
stance, invariably pronounce many of the common nouns 
ending in en as if they were spelled ing. One of these 
applied, through a friend, for a school. “No,” said the 
committee ; ‘Iam sorry, for she has some good qualities 
as a teacher, but it will take years, now, to correct the 
manner of speech of the children in the schools where sh 
has already taught. They all come down the “ mount- 
ing ” now, do some share of work in the “kitching,’ 
and have a good “garding.” There are teachers, too, 
who use constantly two negatives in the same breath. 
Once let such habits of speech obtain in a school, it is 
hard to eradicate them. You think you shall never 
hear from them again, after some faithful pungent ad- 
monition, but the next time you visit the school, all at 
once some big boy “aint been doin’ nothing,” and 
immediately the girl across the aisle “haint got no 
pencil.” 

The ignorance of the pupils of our common schools 
of to-day, in innumerable instances and localities, is 
both surprising and disheartening. 

“ How far off is the sky ?” a naturally bright, engag- 
ing girl-pupil of thirteen years asked me not long 
since, as we were enjoying a sleigh-ride over the hills 
on a cloudless January day. 

“ What is sky ?” said I. 

“Oh, I don’t know; ‘sky,’ somethingfhard and bright 
and blue, like the dashboard of this sleigh, that a bird 
might fly against, did it fly high enough. But I don’t 
know what it’s made of, nor what makes it blue.” 

Another pupil of about the same age couldn’t under- 
stand what prevented churches and other large build- 
ings, steamers, railroad trains, as well as all other “ un- 
fastened ” superficial objects, including men and ani- 
mals, from falling off the earth! What proportion of 
our scholars will unhesitatingly tell the difference be- 
tween latitude and longitude ? 


Last Christmas day a pupil in her teens asked me 
how long since Christ was born ; and of a half-dozen of 
her mates in the same class at school, not one knew 
what the “ Christian Era” means. I believe there are 
multitudes of young people right here in New England 
who have graduated from the common school, and in 
many instances the high school or academy, having 
“been through” their arithmetic three or four times, 
who, should they receive a cheque on a London bank, 
would be unable to readily give the value of its face in 
dollars and cents. Tc Teeancing’ now,” some 
reader says. But let me tell what happened not two 
weeks ago: I ran into a bank not a thousand miles 
from Hartford and Springfield, but in neither city, 
with a cheque, drawn by the publishers of a London 
journal to which I contribute, on “The City Bank, 
Ludgate Hill Branch,” which I presented at the teller’s 
window. “Gwineas, guineas,” said the young man, with 
a perplexed air; “let me see, twenty-guineas-make-one- 
pound.” Upon that an assistant, who stood near by, 
quickly came to the rescue, and I received the face of 
the cheque in dollars and cents. That young man, who 
at that hour was acting as teller, was a graduate of a 
high school, and was the cashier of the bank. 

The superficial knowledge that pupils have of their 
text-books is really distressing. One reason for this is, 
that they have been placed and kept in classes above 
their capacity. After hearing a tall lad struggle through 
along paragraph in Franklin’s Fifth Reader, my hus- 
band said, pleasantly, “ What have you been reading 
about, James ?” 

“What! them long words?” he replied; “ they 
don’t mean anything. They’re just a lot of words 
strung together for a lesson. I don’t believe any body 
could make any sense of them.” 

So it was found that no definite idea of the subject- 





matter § the lesson had been conveyed to the lad’s 
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mind. On suggesting to the teacher that the boy ought 
to be put into a lower class, she said, “It would make 
trouble. His parents would be offended were I to place 
him in a class with smaller children.” 

Children remember what they are interested in, and 
teachers of some practical efficiency, along with their 
scholastic proficiency, can make any lesson entertain- 
ing and abiding. A young miss, who had been compli- 
mented for her correct spelling, said, “ I always disliked 
to spell at school, and was a poor speHer, till one term 
when we had a teacher who always defined every word 
she gave out to spell, whether it was in the glossary or 
not, giving it a plain, practical meaning, and showing 
how words are formed. When I came to understand 
how much every individual word in our language.meant, 
I grew interested in them; and ever since I delight to 
note the wonderful relations of words to each other.” 


Bits of biography and history in the way of anecdotes 
about persons who lived and things that happened in 
certain localities, will so brighten up a geography-lesson 
that its practicalness will readily adapt itself to the pu- 
pil’s understanding, and be forever fixed in his mind. 
A little talk about authors and their works enlivens a 
reading-exercise, and makes it wholesome and perma- 
nent. I knew a boy, who was hopelessly inane and 
restless in his arithmetic-class, to become the best scholar 
in it eventually by this simple device on the part of the 
teacher: She made the examples apply to himself or 
his schoolfellows, or their belongings. After success- 
fully working out a long and somewhat puzzling exam- 
ple in square measure, said he, “I didn’t see any sense 
in this until the teacher wrote it all over, and made it 
our farm, and eut it up into the different fields and 
pastures.” 

Pupils from our common schools of to-day, oftentimes 
from our high school and academies, who have a ‘meas- 
urable, practical understanding of the grammar of our 
language, are not as plenty as leaves in the groves of 
Vallambrosa, by any means; although they may be 
able to repeat the contents of the text-books from cover 
to cover. Toinstance one of the very rudiments: A 
young girl-graduate was asked, “ Why do you say ‘an 
orange,’ instead of ‘a orange’; ‘a peach,’ instead of 
‘an peach’ ?” She replied, “I don’t know; and what 
is more, I don’t think it is at all necessary to know.” 
And she intending to be a common-achool teacher! in- 
deed, she will in all probability be one before this article 
is in type. 

I was acquainted with the teacher of the school whose 
pupils made some of these shocking exhibitions of igno- 
rance,—at least I knew about her antecedents and men- 
tal make-up, and I was aware she was relatively as 
ignorant as her scholars. I knew, too, that she was 
hired because her father’s farm adjoined the school- 
committee’s sheep-pasture, and the latter wanted her 
brothers to look after his sheep! So, forty children as 
good lost as two years’ schooling from that detestable 
motive on the part of an ignorant and mercenary com- 
mittee. At this same district-school a boy, when asked 
to tell the difference between a peninsula and an isth- 
mus, replied, “One is a sea with many islands; the 
other’s a burning ‘mounting,’ but I don’t know which 
is which.” Another of these scholars, with all the 
prognostics and the trend for the full development of 
the typical country lout, when asked, “What is a 
desert ?” replied, with a leer and a grunt, “He’s a 
great big animal with a hump on his back !” 

The reader by this time may opine that these signifi- 
cant and astounding exhibitions of ignorance and inca- 
pacity occurred in the “ back, hill towns,” the “ Po- 
dunks” of New England. Not so; with one or two 
exceptions, the locale is in or near large, well-to-do, 
measurably refined, farming communities, or ambitious 
and bustling villages and boroughs. Some of the teach- 
rs of the day are indifferent whether pupils under their 
charge learn anything intelligently or not. Said a 
teacher of a primary school, in a large town near Boston, 
recently, “I teach for money. I fought for this posi- 


tion in this splendid new school-house. I’ve got into 
the good graces of the committee, and I mean to stick 
tomy post. All you have to do is to dress pretty ‘loud,’ 
bang your hair fearfully, and always say something 
bright to him when he comes in, and you are all right.” 

“| hate children,” she said, on another occasion. “I 
don’t look into their faces enough to know them apart, 
and I don’t pretend to memorize their names. Said 
the committee to me one day, while visiting my school, 
‘I suppose you are making some impression on these 
urchins, Miss ——?’ ‘Qh, yes,’ I answered, catching 
hold of one of the little girls, who happened to be hitch- 
ing about, and settling her down as if I expected her 
to stay down, ‘Oh, yes, in this way, sir.’ He rushed 
out of the room to keep from exploding before the 
school, and he never will get over it. He says I am se- 
cure in my position as long as he is committee.” 

“Ts that man the only one of the superintending 
committee who visits your school ?” was asked. 

“Oh, yes; one is enough. The town suffers him to 
act alone, and draw the whole pay.” 

But let us hope these last instances are rare. I be- 
lieve them to be so, but as I am now speaking right 
out in meeting, I do not withhold them. Now, what 
shall be done? A great deal might be said about igno- 
rant, contumacious committees and parents ; meagre sal- 
aries; the increased circulation of such helpful and in- 
structive literature as the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 
and EpuCcATION, not only among teachers of all grades, 
but among our school committees, parents, and guar- 
dians, and the friends of education and social order and 
progress everywhere. Clipping the following short but 
pointed editorial from the Chicago Standard apropos 
to the problem in hand, I leave the subject for some 
learned and trenchant pen: 

** An interesting question has been under discussion in ed- 
ucational journals, as to the relative proficiency of scholars 
under the old and under the new system of instruction. A 
friend of the ‘ good old times’ has said that while the disci- 
pline and system of the modern schoo! is an improvement upon 
former methods, the children of the olden days were farther 
advanced than children of the same age now-a-days. This is 
disputed, as a matter of course, and it is maintained that 
pupils of the modern school graduate at younger ages and 
with fuller diplomas than in the time gone by. This is un- 
doubtedly the fact, and yet in this discussion it is well enough 
to remember that scholastic proficiency and practical efficiency 
are two entirely different things ; that one may become profi- 
cient in the school sense of the term, in many studies and at a 
very early age, and yet not be really capable or efficient; and it 
is still possible that while the new school makes its pupils 
know a little about a great deal, the old schoolmasters made 


their students know a great deal about a little; and which is 
best is not yet decided.’L 





Epvucation that extends no further than to develop 
conceit because of some petty superiority is hardly 
worth an intelligent person’s time to acquire. Educa- 
tion should develope the whole mind and extend to the 
whole department of knowledge; and not only make 
the individual man better and nobler but through this 
nobility influence that which surrounds him. We must 
have specialists, but because a man is a specialist he need 
not be narrow-minded; neither should education make a 
man exclusive, and cause him-to have no thought for 


the happiness and well-being of those about him. The 
higher his education the more he should delight in do- 
ing good and making the world better in all depart- 
ments that tend to elevate the race to a higher sphere. 
— Elson. 





Ir seems very strange and inconsistent in a person 
or a party to.pretend to be much concerned in the fu- 
ture state of their fellow-men when they are totally in- 
different to the well-being of the human race here. If 
there is any one thing that the prophets and sages have 
taught, it is that it is not only desirable but absolutely 
obligatory in man to improve the talents intrusted to 
him ; and how shall we do this but by education ? Sure, 
ignorance cannot do it. The ability to grasp education 
and thereby advance ourselves more and more toward 


the Divinity is the noblest faculty we possess; there- 
fore let us develop it, and so far as we are able assist 





and encourage those about us. Education is our most 
complete pm only hope. Let us not neglect it.—Zison. 


7. PARAPHRASE OF HORACE’S ODE TO FORTUNE. 
(Horace : Book I., Ode 35.) 


O Goddess, Antium’s queen enthroned in state, 
Who canst exalt the poor, debase the great, 

Or turn the victor’s joyful song 

To funeral triumphs, sad and long; 

The farmer thee lnotenes with anxious prayer; 
The sailor, too, requests thy watchful care; 

The warlike Dacian’s fearless van, 

The nomad Scythian’s roving clan, 

And Rome, the pride of Latium’s happy shore,— 
All nations, tribes, and kings thy name adore, 
And cringe in fear lest thou o’erthrow 

Their lordly halls in ruin low, 

And thronging people madly urge to arms 

The peaceful peasants by their wild alarms; 
Necessity, thine ally true, 

Precedes with signs and emblems due. 

Fidelity and Hope thy path attend 

With love unchanging, lasting to the end; 

In times of failure, false friends flee, 

But they, enduring, cling to thee. E. V. B. 








THE STATE OF TEXAS. 


Every one knows that Texas has an immense area; 
but few perhaps appreciate that it equals in extent the 
united areas of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
and that it is larger than England and Germany com- 
bined. With asoil everywhere fertile,—often exception- 
ally so,—a climate mild and wholesome, rivaling in soft- 
ness and purity that of Italy, and lying between parallels 
which include the famous Plateau of Iran and the 
Mediterranean nations, whence came civilization, — 
Texas is indeed “a noble land, calling forth and reward- 
ing the energies of man.” Its population has nearly 
doubled during the past decade; and if peopled as 
densely as France, it would contain more inhabitants 
than the entire United States has at present. Thus 
the traditions of its history, its immense area, its fruit- 
ful soil, its delightful climate, its long sea-coast, its 
numerous bays and rivers, its undeveloped mineral 
wealth, and its high rate of increase in population, jus- 
tify the hope that the “ beautiful savannas of Texas ” 
will become at no distant day the abode of a great and 
prosperous people, richly endowed with the best ele- 
ments of a progressive civilization. 

The complete development of the system of public 
instruction, which the present generation inherits from 
the past, must be a powerful agency in promoting and 
hastening this happy result. Texas has never been 
wholly indifferent to this essential element of progress : 
the founders of the Republic, in severing Texas from 
Mexico, gave as a reason for their action that the gov- 
ernment of Mexico “has failed to establish any public 
system of education, although it is an axiom of polit- 
ical science that, unless the people are educated and 
enlightened, it is idle to expect the continuance of 
civil liberty or the capacity for self-government.” These 
illustrious men bequeathed to the State they had cre- 
ated a system of public instruction which, after the 
lapse of nearly half a century, the people will do well 
to develop. This system closely resembles, and was 
probably derived from, that which Jefferson prepared 
for the Old Dominion. It included, —1. Elementary 
schools for the instruction of all. 2. Endowed acade- 
mies for more advanced instruction. 3. One or more 
universities, in which the several branches of learning 
should be taught in the most advanced stages. 
Munificent provisions for free elementary instruction 
were made by the republic, by appropriations of public 
lands ; and these have been augmented by the State, 
until the domain devoted forever to maintaining public 
free schools amounts to more than fifty millions of 
acres,—a realm as large as all New England, increased 
by half of New York. The prospective value of this 
endowment is well-nigh incalculable. A good founda- 
tion was laid for the academies also. Three, afterward 
increased to four, leagues of land were given to each 
county for an academy or a high school. During the 
chaotic period of reconstruction, however, the State re- 
sumed control of these lands, and afterward, in return- 








ing them to the counties, directed that they should be 
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used for the common schools. It is to be hoped tha, 
this unfortunate mistake will be repaired by making 


liberal provisions for secondary education from the 
large amount of the public domain still unappropriated. 
—ZInternational Review, Dec. 1880. 





ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


J. OSBUN. 


Exercise No. IV. 


A teacup with a little water, a small sponge ; a sheet 
of blotting-paper six inches square, folded twice, so that 
all the corners shall some together; pin three of the 
corners together, press the others away, thus forming a 
little pocket or filter; a mixture of pulverized chalk, or 
ashes and water; a bowl of water, two blocks of wood, 
two pieces of sole-leather, if possible, a magnifying- 
glass; a narrow bottle or test-tube, some alcohol or 
naphtha or kerosene, some cotton; a glass tube one- 
fourth inch inside diameter, one foot long, closed at one 
end; a test-tube; a shingle or strip of pasteboard, a 
knitting-needle, a brick, a short candle; a bottle or test- 
tube filled with colored liquid, a piece of pipe-stem or 
glass tube, a lamp, a dry bottle fitted with cork, and 
glass tube or tobacco-pipe. 


BY I, 


EXPERIMENT. OBSERVATION, INFERENCE, 
Into a teacup contain- 
ing two tablespoonfuls No water left in the 
of water thrust a dry cup. The water in the cup 


| 
sponge,and then lift the >} entered spaces in the 
sponge from the cup. | sponge. 

J 


Squeeze the sponge. Water drops out. 
Between the fibres of 

Into a little bag of un- the paper there are 

sized paper poura mix The water passes thro’, — large enough to 

tare of powdered chalk and the chalk remains low the molecules of 

and water. upon the paper. water to pass through, 
but too small for the 
particles of chalk. 

Into a bow! of water 

put a little block of un- 

painted pine wood, and 

a little piece of sole- 

leather. Set aside for 

a day, then take the Water has entered 

w and leather from much heavierthanthe spaces in the wood and 

the water, and compare dry. leather. 

their weight with equaal- 

sized pieces of dry 

=e and a by 

lightly tossing them in 

the hand. 


The wet pieces are 


Look carefully at the In many bodies there 

openge, aper, wood, Little spaces between _ are little spaces, visible 

and leather; if possible, the fibres of the differ- to the naked eye or by 

with a microscope. ent bodies. the aid of a microscope, 
called pores, 


Between the molecules 
tube, ful! of alcohol. A great quautity of cot- of the liquid are spaces 
naphtha, or kerosene, tonmay be putintothe for the molecules of 

attempt to thrust some bottle, while the liquid cotton to enter, and be- 
cotton from a roll of does not overflow. tween the molecules of 


Into a bottle, or test- 


cotton there are s 
for the liquid to enter, 


Half fill a long, narrow 
glass tube with water; 
upon this pour alcoho! 
until itisfall. Close 
the tube with the 
thumb, invert it, and 
shake so as to mix the 
liquids. 


Heat to boiling in a 

test-tube half a tea- A penetrating odor of 
spoonful of strong am- ammonia about the 
monia. mouth of the tube. 


Quickly invert the tube 

full of ammonia gas 

over some water. Water rises and fills 
Shake the tube, but tube. 


The molecules of water 
must have entered into 
little s between 
the molecules of alco- 
hol, and vice versa. 


The tube is no longer 
full, while none of the 
liquid has 


The tube must be full 
of ammonia gas. 


There must be spaces 
between the molecules 
of the ammonia gas. 


keep its mouth under 
water. 

Between the molecules 
Examine the cotton, There are no spaces of solids, liquids, and 
liquid, and gas. visible. gases there are invisible 


spaces or pores. 
Definition .--Pores that are visible are called sensible es, and es 
that are invisible are called physical pores. seat _ 


Notes.—Matter is made up of molecules, and these in turn are made up 
of atoms. Between the atoms and between molecules there are spaces. 


The molecules of iron 
* Lean a shingle ~ Py The shingle falls be- have been 1 orpnes 
a knitting-neediefora cause of the expansion In hot iron the spaces 
brace, and heat the of the needle. between the molecules 
needle. - larger than in cold 

ron. 

| Carefully heat a bot- 
1 con Lott, The moleculés of wate 


have been separated. 
colored water, and The water rises in the “ os 


fitted with a cork,thro’ tube, and overflows. apaces between mole- 
which passes a narrow cules are larger than 
glass tube, or a pipe- in cold water. 


The liquid lowers in 


w 
the tube. hen water is cooled 


the molecules come to- 
gether. 


Cool the bottle. 


“See Exercise No.1. + Heat a piece of glass tubing as directed in Ex- 
ercise No. IIL., and when the glass is soft, remove it from the flame and 
quickly draw the hands apart. A tapering, narrow tube will thus be 
formed, the large end of which may be fitted to a cork that has been 
pierced and neatly filed witb a slender, round file. The bottle should be 
s0 full of water that when the cork is pushed in, the Nquid, which is col- 
ored with violet ink, shall rise half way up the giass tube, or entirely to 








KXPERIMENT. OBSERVATION, IN FERENOE. 


* Carefully heat a bot- 

tle or test-tabe, filled 

with air, and fitted with Bubbles of air escape 
a narrow, bent glass from the tube and rise 
tube or a tobacco-pipe, through the water. between the molecules 
holding the end of the are larger than in cold 
tube or pipe-stem un- air. 

der water in atumbler. 

Water rises through When air is cooled the 
the tube and enters the molecules come near 
bottle. together. 


When solids, liquids, and gases are heated the molecules are separated. 

Note.—A change of temperature in matter is attended with a change of 
position in its molecules. 

£xamples.—in the parts of a stove when afire is built. In the mercury 
of a thermometer. In the earth and air when the sun rises, In the walls 
of a cold room when a person enters it, 


Regard all the objects They are constantly 


of matter about us, changing in tempera- 
solids, liquids, and ture, from warm to 
gases. 


The molecules of air 
have been se; ted. 
In warm air the spaces 


Cool the bottle. 


The molecules must be 
constantly in motion. 
cold, or cold to warm. 


* The narrow glass tube is bent by warming, so that its free end may be 
conveniently held under the water ina tumbler. A tobacco-pipe may be 
fitted to a bottle or test-tube by means of a common tapered cork, the 
large end of which shall tightly fit the pipe-bowl, while the small end fits 
the neck of the bottle. The cork, of course, must have a hole punched 
through it. 





MUSIC AS A VEHICLE. FOR POETRY. 


BY N. LINCOLN, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Having, one morning, some hours of leisure, it occurred to 
to me to ascertain how many lines of poetry, which I had sung 
myself, or heard sung, I was able to recollect. Accordingly, 
without any reference to printed copy, even to suggest the 
name of the song, I hummed or recited line after line, and, as 
each separate piece was finished, set down under its title the 
number of lines I had recalled. On footing up the morning’s 
work I found, to my surprise, not less than one thousand and 
twenty-five (1,025) lines to be the result. To my surprise, I 
say, because my memory is none of the best,—not better than 
the average, certainly,—and no doubt a person more gifted in 
this respect could have made a much better showing. The 
difficulty, moreover, was not so much in thinking of the words 
to repeat, as in deciding which to begin with of the many poems 
that came crowding into my mind. 

In the afternoon I[ sat down for an hour longer, and swelled 
the sum with six hundred and seventy-five (675) lines more. I 
stopped at last from fatigue, having by no means exhausted 
the supply. The number of different songs or pieces repre- 
sented was one hundred and thirty, or thereabouts. It need 
not be claimed that all this was classical poetry, or all of it 
even of the best; but when I name the authors, it will be ad- 
mitted that a large proportion must have been of a high char- 
acter. The following are some of the poets whose productions 
were passed over: Milton, Shakespeare, Scott, Burns, Byron, 
Hemans, Moore, Cornwall, Hogg, Dickens, Campbell, Schiller, 
Ossian, Longfellow, Bryant, Holmes, Lover, Sears, Sam. 
Johnson, Ben Jonson, Gilman, Heber, Watts, Gray, Gold- 
smith, and these names are put down entirely without thought 
as to arrangement, just as they occur to my mind. 

All of this poetry, be it understood, is mine to repeat and 
enjoy, either because of its having been originally commended 
to my fancy by its connection with music, or kept in mind by 
such alliance. Had it not been for the music, it would have 
been impossible for me to remember the words. This view of 
the value of the art bas not been too often exhibited, nor is it 
an uninteresting one to contemplate. 

Milton speaks of music “married to immortal verse.”’ 
There are verses which have become immortal because of their 
union with the inspired strains of some great composer; which 
have become “ familiar as household words”’ to thousands, 
whose ears they might never have reached had it not been for 
this association. Poetry and music, in fact, are handmaids 
each to the other. The extent of their mutual dependence, in 
setting forth the charms of either, who shall measure? Verse 
may be the picture, music the frame, or the light which glori- 
fies, illustrates, and defines it; verse, the outline; music, the 
coloring. If one loves music more, need it be becanse he loves 
poetry less? Think of the long and Jovely list of lyrics writ- 
ten expressly to be sung, demanding for their most effective 
presentation this very mode of utterance! 

That there is much poetry under a prosaic form is not to be 
denied, and poetry, too, indeed sublime. But ‘poetry subjected 
to rules of measure and rhyme, every one knows, possesses a 
higher power to influence and control those emotions which 


the words are intended to excite. Now this rhythmical char- 
acter or form imparted to poetry, is borrowed from music, 
and is music to just that extent. 

The moral of all this is, cultivate music for its own sake, 
and because it serves first to embellish, and then to fix in the 
memory those choice bits of lyric verse which the great poets 
have lavished upon us in such rich profusion. 








“The JOURNAL oF EpucaTion is one of the best weeklies 
published, It deals fairly and squarely with the topics of in- 
terest to educators, freely admits whatever defects may obtain 
in the pu system, and by an able and outspoken 
course, seeks to bring about the ne changes.’’ 





the top of the pipe-stem 


Tue Normat Worker, Missouri. 





MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QurimBy, Hanover, N. H. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. W., Jr.—The correct rule for finding the volume of a pris- 
moid is this: Add the areas of the two parallel faces to four 
times the area of a middle section parallel to these, and multi- 
ply the sum by one-sixth the distance between the paralle! 
faces. ‘This give 158 cu. ft. for the prismoid you name. Your 
rules are both wreng.— Eb. 

Geo. W. Bailey. —Please send full address to the Mathemat- 
ical Editor. 

D. L. F.—The degree is not a unit of distance. In common 
language we may speak of a ship’s sailing one degree, but it is 
not a correct use of language, unless for brevity we agree to 
use that expression to mean that the ship sails such a distance 
as will change its verticai line one degree.—Eb. 





SOLUTIONS. 


DEMONSTRATION of rule for finding area of triangle when 
three sides are given.-— 

Let ABC be the triangle ; a, 6, and c, its sides. Denote the 
altitude BD by p, and stire by s. Let «z be the distance 
AD. Then a? = p? + (c — z)*; but p?=b?— 2? . . (2) 
Hence, a? = b? — x? + c? — 2ex + 2? = b? + c? — 2x, 

b? + c? — a? 
Whence z = ——— eres Substituting this value of zx in 
, “we 5 b2 f ce — a? 2 
(2) I have, p* =}? — } ay oR 2 t 


22 — (hh? 2 gt)? 
Wheiies po ££ wre a 


(oe +a) (0+ cla) at b—c) (ate —d) 














2c 
The area of the triangle ABC is equal to the base c multiplied 
FS. 
——— — . ‘ —- —_ 
area = 44/(b + ¢ + a) (b+ c¢ — a) (a +6—Cc) (a+ ¢— dD) 
= s(s — a) (s —b) (s—c). Q. E. D. M. H. 


by one-half altitude p, or Whence we have, 











‘THe WENTWORTH QuxstTion.”’—If 16 yds of cloth cost 
$56, when wool is 75 cts. per lb., and labor is worth $2 per day 
of 10 hours, how many yds. of cloth can be purchased for 
$150, when wool is 60 cts. per lb., and labor $1.50 per day of 8 
hours ?”’ 

Solution.—If 16 yds. cost $56, one dollarjwill buy x’, of 16 

16 16 16 X 150 
yds, = $e yds. $150 will buy 150 times 7 io, 
when wool is 75 cents; when wool is 1 cent, $150 will buy 
x 3 x 76 yards; when wool is 60 cts., $150 will buy 
16 X 150 + 75 . , 

xe? when labor is $2 per day. Labor at $1 per 


day, $150 will buy ~~~ ote a x 2 


$150 will buy Ne IL at 10 hours per day; at 1 
2 


hour per day, $150 will buy is x pete * 5 at 8 hours 
/2 


16 X 150 X 75 X 2X8 
per day, $150 will buy 27> = , . oS = pip yde. Ans. 
Op Foey. 


[One result of the above solution was perhaps not observed 
by ‘‘Old Fogy’’; viz., that the time required to make a yard 
of cloth depends on the price of wool. To show this, suppose 
that one lb. of wool is required for one yard of cloth. Then 
16 lbs. will make 16 yds., and at 75 cts. will cost $12, leaving 
$44 for labor, or $2.75 per yard; giving,lat 20 cts. an hour, 13%; 
hours for one yard of cloth. In the second case, the wool for 
57+ yds. costs $34.284, leaving $115.714 for labor, or $2.025 
per yd., giving, at 18} cts. an hour, 10% hours of labor per 
yard.—Ep. | 








; labor at $14¢ per day, 








THE MAGAZINES. 








— In the Contemporary Review, for February, the Duke of Argyll con- 
tinues his very thoughtful essay on ‘‘ The Unity of Nature.” This is one 
of the ablest contributions to modern magazine literature. In the present 
number he writes “‘On the Moral Character of Man considered in the 
Light of the Unity of Nature.” For sale by the International News Co., 
New York City. 

— All interested in the Transvaal and the oft-repeated attempts of the 
Dutch Boers for freedom should read Sir Bartley Frere’s article in the 
Nineteenth Century for February. The same number contains three very 
able essays on Ire « These are the two great questions now agitating 
England. The International News Company are the American agents. 

— The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal contains a very in- 
teresting and able article by the editor, on “‘ The Military Architecture of 
the Emblematic Mound Builders,’’ Such study should be encouraged. 
There are many eases Seng the peck works of this country 
which have not yet recognized. 


— The latest number of the Humboldt Library of Popular Science con- 
tains Tyndall’s valuable lectures on Lessons in Astronomy. J. Fitzgerald 
& Co. (New York), the publishers, in contin 
cai ( te He , are doing good service in continuing 
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AN OCCASIONAL SATURDAY. 


TEACHERS’ PAY-DAY—SALARIES AND EXPENSES. 


The wind blows down the streets, as teachers go in little 
companies for the half-term pay. A dim carpet-store is the 
objective point, where we stand among gorgeous rugs and 
jengths of rich warmth while our modest sums are handled. 
Then into the clouded weather, with sauntering to windows 
and into stores. The forenoon grows old while we twist soft, 
graceful Gainsboroughs and adjust dainty bonnets, and other- 
wise examine the snares for the unwary, and try, in the 
charming confusion, to prune taste to the Procrustes bed of 
poverty. Oh, why is what we like seldom the thing to match 
black cashmere,—the teacher’s uniform! 

The town clocks clanged twelve as the last shop-door closed, 
and a view of mending and Saturday-work generally drifted 
before me; but ‘‘it is Saturday,’’ and I am presently dining 
out, with a little treat before me. And after dinner, instead 
of a sensible home-going, I take my particular chair in the easy 
parlor, with dreading looks at the cold, darkening day. Our 
lot might have been in the days when school keptall the week. 
We might have supported life by tasteless food. But God has 
given us wit and flavor and brightness (and ‘Saturday), to en- 
liven the days of our pilgrimage. Yet I know by a half-sigh 
sometimes that the secret committee of ways and means is 
planning continuously within each of us, how to make one dol- 
lar do the work of two. Itis very nice here, with the sofa at 
elbow and the bric-a-brac on shelf; but so sure as this hour is 
pleasant will a day come when we will have to 


RESIGN TO ‘‘ YOUNGER BLOOD,”’ 


‘‘fresher methods,’’ and wisely, too; and what shall we live 
upon then? Nobody looks forward greatly to being the useful 
odd members of the house, at an age when the nerves wants 
rest and tact is growing benumbed. Yet how shall we secure 
a competence ? Save,—what! 

Nine to twelve dollars per week, for a school-year of forty 
weeks, is a good salary. Women-teachers in country towns 
seldom exceed it. But in one case it means a little under 
seven dollars per week for the current year of fifty-two weeks, 
and in the other about nine dollarsand a half. Death and the 
board-bill are inexorable ; and lodging, table-board, with 
washing ordinary wear of ten pieces, are in some places ex- 
changed for four dollars per week. With twenty-five cents 
more for fuel, the bill is four twenty-five; which leaves in the 
former case two dollars odd, and in the latter rather more than 
five dollars for dress, travel, and incidentals. Very often, 
from custom or convenience, teachers who command the 
higher salary pay five or six dollars per week for their daily 
bread; the majority of salaries does not reach nine dollars per 
week, 

On the other hand, many teachers pay no board through va- 
cation; some are given their board entire; but it is fairer to 
take the case of a teacher who “ paddles her own canoe”’ 
year in and year out. She is in receipt of forty-one to eighty- 
nine cents a day net the year round; and from this must come 
everything, from lecture-tickets to postage. How is one to 
buy the three or four good dresses society expects of her, and 
the pretty cloak, and fresh kids to wear near her old friend, 
who long since had a claim upon 


A HUSBAND’S POCKETBOOK. 


Some teachers love books, and are hungry for the magazines; 
some are social, and like to go into society suitably arrayed; 
some devoted to the church, and shrinking from the smallness 
of their offering. And this is a case of a teacher merely self- 
supporting. We all know plenty who “help at home.” I 
have known a lady support a family of four by a salary of 
$360, supplemented by dressmaking. I have known, too, an- 
other Western young woman who, off a salary of fifty doliars 
per month, wore sixteen-dollar bonnets and had money galore. 
It is just as well, however, to consider the great crowd who 
belong to neither extreme. 

Figures show the sort of unremitting economy which must 
be practiced. What possibility is there of laying by a penny 
for arainy day? Even the sunny day can hardly provide for 
itself. There is a wise, iron thrift teachers might try. The 
trunks might be taken from the pretty rooms to unfurnished 
lodgings, and their owner might firmly say, in the words of a 
late estimate: ‘‘One dollar a week shall pay the rent. Ten 
cents a week shall buy all the cotton-cloth I need. Ten cent 
more shall provide the calico for dresses for common 


disturbed by one song of a bird. ‘The bare weeds by the brook 
are ready for the snow. And we come of a good stock for 
economy. No such fight for life will reach us as many edu- 
cated English of the 18th century felt. For instance, one of 
Dr. Johnson’s acquaintance told him that a man “ might live 
in London for £30a year. Ten pounds would pay for clothes; 
a garret might be hired for eighteen-pence a week; if any one 
asked for an address, it was easy to reply, ‘I am to be found 
at such a place.’ Three-pence laid out at a coffee-house 
would enable him to pass some hours a day in good company; 
dinner might be had for sixpence, a bread-and-milk breakfast 
for a penny, and supper was superfluous. On clean-shirt day 
you might go abroad and pay visits. This leaves a surplus of 
nearly one pound from the thirty.”” And when this lean and 


richly-dressed servants, and brushed fby gilt chairs with their 
handsome, hard-talking freight; or would see the company 
sitdown to gamble for thousands in the wax-lighted rooms 
opposite. Read Thackeray’s Virginians for the hard contrasts 
all about poor and lettered livesthen! We are spared many of 
them, and we ought to accept the cares which touch our lives. 
On whose shoulders would we be willing to cast them, that we 
might be free ? Mrs, A, A. KNIGHT. 





A CORRECTION, AND MORE. 


In Epucation, No. Il. (November-December, 1880), an 
article prepared by me contains the following, speaking of the 
defects of our schools, and the efforts of teachers and school- 
officers to remedy them: “‘ A good deal is being done, though 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., will not allow any school su- 
perintendent to call himseif a reformer,’’ — with a reference, 
**See Chautauqua speech, July, 1880.’’ This sentiment was 
taken from my notes of the speech at its delivery; the speech 
had not then been printed. In referring to the speech itself, 
which was soon to appear in print, there seemed little danger 
of misrepresentation, since any reader could refer to the exact 
language. 

Now, on reading that speech I find that my language does 
not precisely state Mr. Adams’s position; and I desire to make 
the correction because he no doubt labors for the good of 
schools, though, as I believe, not unfrequently with the mis- 
taken methods common to enthusiastic ‘‘reformers.’’ The 
language misquoted above is: “‘ Recurring to the impetus given 
to the system forty years ago by Horace Mann, they | Eastern 
educators as a class] could net get rid of the idea that they 
were reformers.”’ Comparing this language with mine, quoted 
above, it will be seen that Mr. Adams thinks “ educationists 
as a class’ ought not to consider themselves reformers; while 
my statement was that he will not allow any one of them to so 
consider himself. That is, I make him exclude all; he admits 
that individuals among them may be ranked as reformers. 
Let those who are devoting such talents as God has given 
them to the improvement of the schools, be thankful for so 
much ground to stand upon; let them even take courage, for 
who knows but he himself may become one of the “ individ- 
uals ’’ ranked in the brilliant array of ‘‘ reformers.”’ 

In the speech referred to the error of our co-laborer con- 
sists, as it seems to me, in a kind of wholesale disparagement 
of the class whom he is discussing. It would indeed bea 
sorry task, which no one with his eyes open would wish to 
undertake, to defend the actions of every one who is styled an 
educationist; but it remains true that nine-tenths of all the 
advances in public education for the last forty years are due 
to men of that class; and nine-tenths of all the writing worth 
anything on the subject is by them “‘as a class.”” When Mr. 

Francis Adams, of England, wishes to write upon the Ameri- 
can school system, where does he get his material, if not from 

the reports of schools throughont the country, and from the 
abstracts of the same in the U. S. Commissioner’s Report ? 
And if one desires to find out about improved methods of 
teaching all along the line, where will you look if not to the 
work and the writings of this very class ? 

It would be very interesting to trace the development of a 
reformer; or the scientific reformer. Material may be found 

in the reports of the schools of Quincy, from 1870 to 1880, in 

the pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The New Departure in the Common 

Schools of Quincy,” and in the Chautauqua address printed 

therewith. There is apparent a series of experiments, aban- 

doned one after another, culminating in the new departure, 

which finally is seen to be only local in its application, since 


Allow fifty cents per week for my winter dresses. Thirty the children who go out from its influence and enter the 


cents per week will furnish four pairs of shoes during the year. 


‘‘eommon’”’ schools of less fortunate places, have to fall back 


Mey a igs pay my millinery, ete. Allow fifty cents) i+, the old ruts again; and the disheartening “‘ conclusion of 
$3.00 a ports ee These items make $3.00, which leaves} +). whole matter” is that our friend, with bowed and covered 
life in the b for the table and the savings bank. Solitary head, like the ancient prophet, the lamenting Jeremiah, sits 
be m li are room would be disagreeable, but there would him down in despair in the wilderness of the deplorable state 

ore liberty, more money, and beginnings of bank \ac- which his imagination portrays, to wait till some effort shall 


Counts; less dread of the future, which holds 
@RAY HAIR AND A WRINKLED FACE. 


‘*be directed toward the universities.”’ 
‘* can see no great advantages likely to result from disturbing 


Till that is done he 


After all, it is not hard to be saving in New England; the| the existing condition of things.” 


gaunt hills invite to thrift. I am conscious of a certain rebuke 


In the mean time, what is to become of Ginx’s baby ? 





“I walk home in their stern sight, and with the country un- 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 7, 1881. A. P. MARBLE, 


shabby person went out, he would be jostled to the wall by|, . 


= en 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—In a cireular recently addressed to the prefects of 
the different departments, the Minister of Instruction treats 
the question of liberty of conscience in a way that shows 
plainly the progress that has beememade in France with re- 
spect to such matters. He says: 


**In the rules under the law of 1851, religious 
practices were im upon teachers which became, so to 
speak, an integral part of their professional obligations. For, 
instance, the law said the master is to instruet_ by his example 
as well as by his lessons; he shall not liutit himself to recom- 
mending and having accomplished the duties which religion 
prescribes, he must not fail to accomplish them himself; he 
shal! conduct the children to divine service on Sundays and 
holy days; he shall lead them to meditation by his example. 
. Such were some of the requirements of the old law. The 
superior council of instruetion bas not hesitated to suppress 
all these requirements. If they refer simply to morality and 
to the conduct of the teacher, they are superfluous; it is not a 
school regulation which can give him the virtues of his = 
If they pretend, on the contrary, to signify that the teacher is 
constrained to certain demonstrations of official piety and to 
certain acts of regulated devotion, they place him outside of 
the common right, they withdraw from him even that which 
makes the dignity of every religious manifestation, that is to 
say, its spontaneity and sincerity. Like all his fellow-citizens, 
the teacher is free-to observe, as it may suit him, the practices 
of his worship; but at no price should he be suspected of ac- 
complishing them by order, that is to say, through fear or 
interest.’’ 

With respect to the scholars, the minister observes that the 
law recently promulgated only confirms the old laws of 1833 
and 1850, which stated expressly that ‘‘the wishes of heads of 
families shall be always consulted and followed in that which 
concerns the participation of their children in religious in- 


struction.’”’ ‘In truth,’ he continues, ‘‘the public school is 
held to offer religious instruction to its pupils, but not to im- 
pose iton them. One cannot attribute to a simple school reg- 
ulation the power of suspending one of the most evident ap- 
plications of the constitutional principle of liberty of con- 
science, by obliging heads of families to allow to be given to 
their children a religious instruction contrary to their convic- 
tions. The new law puts an end to this grave woe pi 











THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CONGRESS. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The whole number of school-rooms now being rented in the 

District of Columbia is 121, costing $30,000 annually. These 
rooms have been denounced by the present and former health- 
officers of the District, as unsanitary,—dangerous to health. 
The figures show how expensive they are; all agree that they 
should be abated as soon as possible, in the interest of economy 
and health. Against the urgency of relief for the schools is 
opposed the urgency of repaving the streets. It is the head 
against the heels,—whether it is better to postpone the schools 
to the streets, if either must wait. 
After two days debate in the House, led by Mr. Cobb (of 
Ind.) for the schools, and Mr. Hunton (of Va.) for the streets, 
it was agreed by a vote of 96 to 52 that the schools should 
not be postponed to the streets this time. But no sooner had 
this contest been settled than the market-men, led by Mr. San- 
ford (of Ala.), antagonized the site selected for the high school. 
They wanted this site for a market. But the North and West 
overruled the South, and Mr. Sanford’s motion to strike 
out the site selected for the high school did not prevail. For 
once, thanks to the representatives of the free Northwest and 
New-England, the school-men got ahead of the market-men and 
the street contractors. The bill has now gone to the Senate, 
where the fight will be renewed. I transcribe from the Con- 
gressional Record some of this remarkable debate,—enough to 
show its spirit : 


Mr. Hunvron (of Va.): Mr. Chairman, I now move to strike out the 
first paragraph of this section. If my amendment prevails to strike out 


be to limit the building of school-houses to one high school, already pro- 


vided for in the next ph, and tpone for the present the build- 
ing of the comenen-auneal ae aod qreutaed for in this paragraph. It is in 
the interest of the people of this district that the building of the three 
school-houses provided for here shall be postponed for the poctes, and 
that we continue to rent, as we are now doing, for a short time longer. 
And I desire to say further, that the committee have already adopted the 
amendment a ae $300,000 for the purpose of replacing the rotten 
wooden pavements; andl a hend, gravely apprehend, that if one hun- 
dred thousand is approp for the building of school-houses in addi- 
tion to the seventy thousand al es upon by the committee for 
the ee of building a high school, there will not be money enough 
out of the current revenues of the District to pay the $300,000 for replac- 
ing these pavements. TheforeI ask the committee to postpone for this 
year the building of these school-houses, and continue the renting of 
rooms as at present. 

Mr. CLAFLIN (of Mass.): The gentleman says that the appropriation for 
repair of roads and streets amount to $150,000 more than was set apart in 
the bill, having been increased to that extent, making $300,000. That is 
true; but I submit to the committee whether it is better for the schools to 


fail or the roads to fail. It seems to me there can be no reasonable fear 
but the appropriation will be sufficient for both ye ay build the 
school-houses and to r the streets, which, to be sure, are in bad con- 
dition, but not in so a condition as the schools are. A large number 
of the schools are located in basements of churches and all sorts of out-of- 
er where children are suffering, and to which parents are 
not ng to send their children. 

Mk. Coss (of Ind.): We have now the issue made, and it is"presented 
squarely. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Hunton), in his amendment, 


now proposes to strike out two school-houses, which are proposed in this 





bill to be built. He claims that the revenue of the District will perhaps 
not be able to bear the burden of erecting these two school-houses thus 


this paragraph, the only effect on the bill that would result from it would . 
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provided for. He gives that as a reason why his amendment should be 
adopted and that portion of the bill stricken out which provides for the 
erection of these buildings. 

Now, when the gentleman from Virginia was p' 
of $150,000 for the repair and repaving of st etc., ted an 
estimate by Mayor Twining, as he said, which will make revenues 
amount to about three million six hundred thousand dollars. He now 
says the revenues will not be sufficient when it comes to building school- 
houses. If Mayor Twining is right, and if the gentleman from Virginia is 
right in his quotation from him,—and I have tne same y—why, then, 
there will be enough. I did not favor the gentleman's amendment, 
cause I was in favor of fostering the revenues of the District as best I 
could, giving them such direction as would most benefit the people of the 
District and save the revenues in the end. 

I have before me a map showing where school-houses are located in the 
locality where we propose to put these two a. As I have alread 
stated, the rents amoant to nearly $8,000 a year. ere are seven school- 
rooms in this school division that are not fit to-day for the children to go to. 
They are unhealthy and illy ventilated. There is not a school-building, out 
of the more than nine thousand in my State, which is as bad as seven of 
these buildings. And, as I have said, we are paying as much as ten per 
cent. on the full and complete value of the entire property, by way of 
rents for these rooms. In addition to that, we are —s $15,000 a year 
in repairs, a part of which goes to repair these buildings. 

The gentleman from Virginia has made the issue. It is whether we 
shall have common schools in this District or not. That is the question 
we have been fighting on for nearly two days, and the issne is presented 

uarely at last. Will you build the school-honses or not? If this com- 
mittee etermine we ought not to build, at least I have done ; 4 daty. 
am for it heart and soul, and regret my friends on this side (the Demo- 
crats) do not more generally stand by me. 


Mr. Hunron: I am the last man to make the issue on free schools. 

Mr. Cope: You are doing it now, 

Mr. Hunton: The gentleman will excuse me ; I am not doing it now. 
The only question is, how we sball accommodate the scholars: whether 


we shall rent or build school-houses. And I submit, Mr. Chairman, it is 
a much more important thing to have these rotten wooden pavements 
taken up, and to preserve the health of the children and the adults, than 
it is to build school-houses for the present accommodation of the children. 


Mr. Hunton’s motion to strike out the appropriation for 
building school-houses was rejected without a division. Mr. 
Cobb, Mr. Claflin, Mr. Aldrich (of R. I.), and Mr. Neal (of 
Ohio), stood fast by the schools all the way through for two 
days. Mr. Hunton, Mr. Sanford, Mr. Townsend (of Ill.), Mr. 
Klotz (of Pa.), and Mr. Henkle (of Md.) championed the 
streets and the markets. 


his amendment 
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THE ORIGINAL LOG SCHOOLHOUSE. 


VARIETIES. 





— How does a stove feel when full of coals? Grateful. + 

— Why is the letter G like the sun? Because it is the cen- 
ter of light. 

— Surely, that preaching which comes from the soul most 
works on the soul.— Fuller. 

— The divinity of charity consists in relieving a man’s needs 
before they are forced upon us. 


— Childhood often holds a truth with its feeble fingers, 


which the grasp of manhood cannot retain, which it is pride 
of utmost age to recover. 


— A Christian is like a locomotive. 
in the heart of it before it will go. 


— To keep on repenting for past sins is easy enough. It is 
the beginning to do better that is difficult. 


— A man is great just in proportion to his superiority to the 
condition of life in which he is placed. 


— Who is powerful? He who can control his passion. 
Who is rich? He who is contented with what he has. 

— Blessed be he who gives to the poor, albeit only a penny; 
doubly blessed be he who adds kind words to his gift. 


— Love that has nothing but beauty to keep it in good health 
is short-lived and apt to have ague-fits.—Hrasmus. 


— He who can contemplate his past and not receive many 
warnings from it, must have had remarkably stupid existence. 


—Itisan excellent thing when men’s religion makes them 
generous, free-hearted, and open-handed, scorning to do a 
thing that is paltry and sneaking.— Matthew Henry. 


— Men are apt to mistake the strength of their feeling for 
the strength of their argument. The heated mind resents the 
chill touch and relentless serutiny of logic —Gladstone. 


— In matters of religion men ly fasten their eyes on 
the eae ae _ and yours, whilst the 
charm 8 sin agreements and i 
in all the religions of men. pag Beet spitcdnaaaie 





A fire must be kindled 


RURAL SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
| THE LOG SCHOOLHOUSE, FOR SIXTY PUPILS, 


| The Bureau of Education, under Gen. Eaton, has issued a 
|pamphiet of 100 pages, on Rural School Architecture, with 
‘illustrations. With the kind consent of the Commissioner, we 
‘shall publish cuts and descriptions of several of these modern 
houses, and we present to our readers, in this issue, the orig- 
| inal log school-house of the fathers, which has been bequeathed 
‘to the children on the frontiers of the West, Southwest, and 
| South. C. Thurston Chase, in his Schoolhouses and Colleges 
for the People of the South, gives the following description of 
the construction of the log house: 

‘‘The wigwam is superseded by houses built of logs before 
sawmills are erected in a new country. Combining, as it does, 
not a few excellences, this style of building deserves more con- 
sideration than it receives. There is no good reason why a 
well-built log-house should not be as comfortable as any other. 
Logs are non-conductors of heat. The sun does not “strike 
through them,’”’ as through a common hollow or any thin- 
walled house. The timber can, in wooded regions, be had for 
the asking. The chopping, hauling, and construction involve 
more labor than the box-frame style of building, but the 
‘* money out”’ is less. Where labor and timber are plenty and 
money scarce,-let there be more pains taken in erecting the 
building; then every advantage that is absolutely necessary 
may be gained. A good log-house will last a generation. 

‘* The main building is 34 by 30 feet, with a lean-to of eight 
feet, subdivided into a teacher’s room and anterooms; pitch of 
roof, 17 ft.; projection of eaves, 3 ft.; height of ceiling, 13 ft. 
The construction of log-houses is generally best understood 
by the frontiersmen who use them. The following hints may 
not be unacceptable to beginnners: Select timber which will 
last well when exposed to the weath- 
er. The logs should be 10 to 12 
inches in diameter. The sills might 
be heavier, say 16 inches, squared, 
hollowed at the ends and pinned, or, 
better, spiked with 60-penny nails. 
The floor-timbers are mortised with 
the sills and supported in center by 
a bearing-beam. The ceiling, joists, 
and rafters are lighter, say 7 inches. 
After they are up the joists may be 
stayed to the rafters to prevent their 
settling. Still smaller sticks may be 
used for the partitions, say 4 or 5 
inches in diameter. 

‘There are several ways of mak- 
ing the partitions. One is to lay the 
logs horizontally between two stand- 
ards or upright posts at each end. 
Another is to plough out a groove in 
larger sticks, equared, say two inches 
deep. Set up one at each end of a 
partition, and for door-posts. Hew 
down the ends of the stuff for parti- 
tions so they will fit nicely into the 
groove. This done, put them in their 
places. They should be smoothly 
payed on each side with stiff clay, 
| or chinked in the ordinary way. They may also be made of 
| tongued and grooved inch-and-a-quarter stuff, set upright, run 
into grooves in a head-piece above, and fixed by strips nailed 
}each side at the bottom. Let the roof project far over the 
| sides to shield them from the storms and hot sun. 

** The ceiling may be covered with boards, battened, and the 
whole inside whitewashed, It is better, however, to lath and 
plaster when lime, sand, and hair are obtainable. Then, with 
good furniture, the establishment may well challenge our 
pride. On such a house not over two hundred dollars in 
money need be expended to accommodate 50 to 64 pupils. 

“‘ The finial (the ornament on the peak of the roof) should 
|be made of some regularly branching sapling, the limbs 
| trimmed to even lengths.” 














CHARACTER.—Reputation is but a shadow which follows 
the man who moves toward the sun. Pursue reputation as 
an end, and you may be sure of walking into the darkness. 
Character may be better or worse than reputation. The 
shadow represents only the outward form of the substance. 
It is of the inner life I would speak, and I would commend to 
you the possession of cool reason, calm judgment, unswerving 
fidelity to truth, resolute purpose to do and to maintain the 
right, warm sympathy, generous forbearance, willing self- 
denial, clear conscience, and, may I not add, intelligent trust 
in God, —all of which are elements in the composition of a 
character which far transcends the best reputation. It is a 
true character which gives vigor to loyalty, breadth to frater- 
nity, strength to individuality, stability to growth, steadiness 
to devotion, a curb to ambition, and value to reputation.— 
J. L. Pickard. 








HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


As the subjects of the first two lectures of Dr. Hall pertain 
more to departments of education outside the ordinary public 
school course, we give but brief abstracts of them. 


I.—THEe KINDERGARTEN. 


Kindergartens are more numerous in America than in Germany. Our 
idea of a kindergarten is somewhat misconceived. Froebel believed 
chiefly in a school of health ; and called it a garden, to indicate that a 
child grew as do the plants, was susceptible to influence as they are, and 
that he should likewise be kept out of doors. We lay too much stress 
upon, and devote too much time to, gifts and occupations. The child has 


no thoughts, only emotions or feelings. These are the sum-total of its 
psychic life. The only sense edu before birth is touch. The child 
comes into the world with that sense tolerably well Sevetogee, and Froebel 
believed that by touch (caresses, ete.) a good deal could be done by way 
of educating the character and disposition of the child. 

After hearing and seeing are developed, an appeal should be made 
through those senses, and from that time a continuation of the caresses, 
etc., is pernicious. 

The infant is educated by the inflections of “ speech-music” of the 
mother long before it understands her words. In fact, the emotional 
nature of the child is fairly well developed before anything which can be 
properly called education is begun. The child isa perfect sensorium of 
all such influences in its environment, as the temper, tones of voice, etc., 
of its mother or external nature. The foundation of. religious culture 
especially is laid in the earliest infancy. The mother stands in loco Dei 
to the child, and the sentiments of gratitude, reverence and love, if after- 
ward they are experienced toward God, must first be developed toward 
the mother. 

The chief evil to be avoided is the premature development of self- 
consciousness in the child. If its attention is called to its personal adorn- 
ments, or it is in the habit of reciting in public for the applause of 
strangers, the consequences are of the worst kind. The child comes to 
look at itself as seen by others, instead of growing up naturally. This is 
the great vice of kindergarten education in this country. 

The best teacher for the infant is, of course, its mother. If the mother 
cannot or will not take care of her child, or if there is but one child in 
the family, and it has consequently no companions of its own age, the 
kindergarten should be patronized. 

Children should be, above all things, kept out of doors, and thus 
habituated to cold and climatic changes. This strengthens the walls of 
the blood-vessels, as nothing else does, The pointof next importance is 
to keep children interested ; and that, more than what they are learning, 
is the thing to be sought by kindergarten training. 


IIl.—RELIgI0ous TRAINING. 


The foundations of religious training should be laid in the emotions, 
which are cultivated (1) by the child toward the parent, (2) by curiosity, 
awe, and other emotions which are excited by direct and immediate con- 
tact with Nature. The impressions received from storms, the changing 
seasons, the heavenly bodies, cultivate those sentiments upon which sub- 


stantial religious training should rest. Later, say with the beginning of 
school-life, the child should make its first acquaintance with Christian 
teaching. Then, as with the Germans, the festival of Xmas and the life 
of the Child Jesus may be used to inculcate itive religion. —A few 
- 5 prayers, selections from psalms ; stories from Genesis, the time 
of Moses, and the judges,’ patriarchs, etc.; in this order, and supple- 
mented with instruction about the life, and then the teachings of the 
Child Jesus. The great point is, that these should be arranged in the 
order adapted to the intelligence uf thechild. Only at the age of puberty, 
the most important period with which the educator has to deal, should re- 
ligious instruction positive and personal. Then some strong, direct 
appeal to the youth’s sense of moral responsibility and his relations to 

od and the world at large, should be made, according to the special re- 
ligious tenets of the parent. Such is the German plan. With them re- 
ligious instraction is at first very generic, and becomes more and more 
specific, positive, and personal as the child advances toward maturity ; 
and up to that age the method is doubtless unsur, Soon after 
after that age religious instructionJwith ,them ceases. There the Jew- 
ish rabbi and the Lutheran priest go into the schools and take each 
the children of their creed and train them a certain number of hours a 
week. In this country, by the “ Union Question-Book ” system, which 
ignores denominational differences, we are approximating, though very 
remotely, this system. It bas not occurred to teachers of religions here 
to devise for the earliest emotional stage a system of religious training so 
generic that Catholic and Jew shall both coincide with its eariiest 
teachings. The chief fault of religious training here is, that the persona! 
appeal is made to young children. This is s0 false that the best German 
teachers, to whom our young theologians are sent, call it positively im- 
moral, if not immodest. There is no objection to a personal appeal to 
our young men,—indeed, a change of heart ia then unavoidable. But for 
a delicate teacher to go from the closet tingling with religious self-con- 
sciousness, such as a young child can in no way appreciate or understand, 
and to attempt to engraft it upon the child, is wicked. 

Because instruction in the Bible is made by teachers who are so callow 
and untrained both in knowledge and sound religious experience, and be- 
cause it is insisted that religious training is a conquest, and not a growth, 
do we see the curious spectacle of men and women fearing lest, if their 
faith in the story of Jonah and the literal six days of creation be lost, 
their whole religious, if not moral, life would be undermined, and hence 
the strange falsetto ‘‘ note’’ so often heard in religious experience. 
These, I may add, are the views of the best and most orthodox teachers 
I have met in Germany. 


Ill.—LANGUAGE AND ITS METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Language, we should bear in mind, is not a perfect machine, but one of 
the clumsiest; and no human mind can properly grasp it without having 
the natural processes partly interfered with. The learning to read and 
write must likewise be accomplished by arbitrary processes; hence the 


great diversity in the methods of teaching it. Of these methods, many and 
various, we may first mention the Spedling method, as described by Quin- 
tilian, where spelling and meanings were inculcated by fi gs, but no 
attention was paid to the sound of the letters; hence the great confusion 
in this latter particular in Roman letters. We then come to the artificial 
methods, one of which consisted in the twisting of forms of animals, trees, 
etc., into shapes of letters, as now shown in old missals; another, by tak- 
ing the initial letter of objects, as A, apple, etc. The next may be called 
the poetic method; the alphabet bry f taught by a series of doggere! 
rhymes. A fourth was by cards, a fifth by colors, another by dolls ted 
over with letters. Basedow saoecee on these by making the [otters 
out of sweet biscuits, till at last the children cried for the alphabet. Still 
another method was gesticulating with the assistance of a stick the vari- 
ous forms of the letters. 

The first serious, or at all philosophic attempt was by Gedike, which he 
called “ Reading without A, B,C.” It was a species of syllabic method, 
which his disciples transformed into the honic method, so ably rid- 
iculed by Pinkerton. Pestalozzi would teach the children to ll forty 
or fifty words by rote, to train the ear before commencing ay and the 
words. In France ens inaugurated a “ Mouth Consciousness ”’ system. 
The pupil was required to go through a series of mouth ics to de- 
velop a consciousness of the various positions of the mouth in the pronun- 
ciation of words. Each letter had a gymnastic name. P was ied the 
“ lip-shut-light”’ letter; M, the “lip-mum” letter, ete. Modified, this 

ail very useful in the 
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a gp ites words instead , and . 
yzes them until he ) the simplest letter of the alphabet. This 
method, though so to the German angular writing, has its 
defects with our Jacotot followed with the sentence- 
method, or the sentences, The child sees the sentence 
written, pronounces it, and the first word, and so on, till all the 


letters are written; and not till then is his attention called to the alpha- 
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. From these sentences he is taught history, geograpny. , arithmetic 
= a ceries of selections doing duty asa universal text-book. Looking 
at these methods it is easy to see the confusion resulting, which was made 
worse confounded bv the attempts made to introduce the Latin grammar 


me eraer to get any light on this matter we must ascertain, first, the way 
in which a chtla learns to speak ; second, the various supposed origins of 
speech ; third, we must learn from physiology. The infant makes noises, 
first, sponta ly ; second, imitative or passively, the words being re- 
flexes from the ear ; and, lastly, consciously, when the child learns its will 
and the sign by which he can express it. ollowing the same idea there 
are three great sources from which language is said to be derived. One 
tells us that it comes from interjectional aod exclamatory signs of emo- 
tion, differentiated and combined to suit man’s varying wants. Another, 
that it is imitative of the noises of nature, such as cracking, whistling, 
etc. A third, that it is a conscious innovation ; that people met together 
and agreed to say this for this thing, and that tor another, etc. Here we 
have precisely the three stages by which the child learns to 5) , and 
the teaching of reading or writing (which are much the same), if it be 
philosophical, must be on the same pogsen. Following these 
remises, we find ourselves not entirely with Graser, if nearly so, but 
ollowing the methods employed in the best German schools of to-day. 

The infant uses his hand with gesture ; in like manner let the little 
child scribble without restraint or copy, and thus educate his eye and 
train his hand. Then give hima copy, err | a word, not a letter, 
and let him copy it in a cursive hand. Let short sentences follow 
until the child can write the whole alphabet. Then call his attention to 
the phonetic sign ; let him make it, sing it, and sound it. Training then 
may be given in other sounds, foreign to our language, for voca pm 
nastic exercise. So let the child proceed to composition, the mind ad- 
vancing synthetically and analytically at the same time. Thus the child 
first acts spontaneously, then imitates a copy, and lastly sees the way 
himself. 

Of course no method can be followed but imperfectly, and is open to 
criticism. The child will learn to speak or spell many words, the meaning 
of which he has no idea, Let him do so. It is his most receptive time. 
If he does not learn them then, it will be a harder task to acquire them in 
after-life. Some of our most simple words he cannot possibly understand. 
But as well say that a child have blinders on its eyes, as that it should be 
trained to speak only the vocabulary which the teacher prepares for it. 














CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rej MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION : A SUGGESTION. 


In reading the articles for and against compulsory education, 
which have appeared from time to time in Tae JouRNAL, I 
have wondered why the question might not be settled by the 
State, simply by requiring certain educational qualifications in 
its voters. If, as we believe, the only safety for republican in- 
stitutions,—the very perpetuity of a republican government,— 
depends upon its being intrusted to an educated people; and 
if this belief led our fathers to found the public-school systems, 
surely the same right of self-preservation, now that the public- 
school system is established, would justify us, their descend- 
ants, in refusing the right to vote to any and all who refuse to 
avail themselves of its privileges. So the question seemed to 
me; yet I never found any one suggesting this solution of the 
difficulty; and I thought that perhaps it was my woman’s ig- 
norance of politics, red-tape, and kindred subjects, with the 
woman’s habit of jumping to conclusions, that made the plan 
seem 80 feasible and so simple. Lately, in reading the life of 
Dr. Charles Hodge, I find he takgs somewhat the same ground, 
only, it may be, more strongly. Speaking of public-school ed- 
ucation in a letter to Dr. Sutphen, he closes his plan with, ‘I 
would let none but those educated in the schools established 
and approved by the State, vote.’’ Having the support which 
such an utterance from such aman, a life-long educator, gives, 
I presume to come before you with my suggestion. 

Would not the fact that the right to vote depended upon the 
attainment of a certain amount of education, give the spur to 
attendance (and attention, too), which many of the schools 
lack? Now, that the subject of common-school education is 
being pressed upon the attention of the General Government 
by all parts of the country; when politicians suggest as the 
solution of the still unsolved reconstruction problem, thorough 
education as the only security for the freedmen from oppres- 
sion in labor and in the exercise of their right of franchise; 
when there are at least two bills before Congress providing 
that the proceeds of the sales of public lands shall be applied 
to the education of the people; when the South is showing 80 
much new interest in the growth of the common school; when 
from the North comes a cry for a National system of educa- 
tion ; when, as you say, “‘ Nobody doubts that in some prac- 
tical form the bill for the dedication of the income of the pub- 
lic domain for the use of the children will become a law, and 
we may reasonably hope for a more thorough organization of 
the Department of Education at Washington ;’’—is not now the 
lime to urge, with all our might, that the law-making power 
of the United States shall not only make education possible 
for all, by giving of its money, but shall see that that gift is 
used by all, by requiring proof of its use, by recognizing only 
educated voters ? 

I very much fear, if we neglect this opportunity to urge this 
measure, we will see our folly before many years, and will be 
mie, to take up in behalf of our own country the sad 
‘enrae “If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in 
me y day the things which belong to thy peace! but now 

y are hid from thine eyes.”’ * 


_——30e———— 
STUDYING HORACE. 


a... Boston clergyman from whose complimentary notice of 
J Weaching you kindly copied a few lines, in the “‘ Publishers’ 


SN 


ace, by the method which gave Addison, and those associated 
with him in writing the Spectator, such marvelous facility in 
quoting from his writings the mottoes which are found at the 
head of so many of the essays. -There are in the Spectator 
six hundred and thirty-five essays, all having Latin mottoes, 
with the exception of about a dozen, which have them from 
Greek authors. Two hundred and twenty-five of these mot- 
toes are from Horace. Not many at the present day study the 
old poet with the thoroughness that marked the devotion to 
him of these old English writers. But would it not be well 
for those who insist upon the cultivation of the Addisonian 
style, to recommend the same mode of disciplinary study which 
Addison himself pursued to attain it ? R. L. P. 
Boston, Mass., Feb., 1881. 








DR. MURRAY ON THE SPELLING REFORM. 


Ip an article on the “Spelling Reform,” in THe JOURNAL 
of Feb. 3, an extract is made from a “ forthcoming annual ad- 
dress’’ of the Rev. Mr. Murray, to the Philological Society of 
London, of which he is the president. As Dr. Murray is also 
one of the vice-presidents of our own Spelling Reform Associ- 
ation, anything from his pen of this kind becomes interesting, 
as indicating the sort of influence which we may expect to fee) 
from him in this quarter of the world. What he says in re- 
spect to the etymology of words we leave wholly to professed 
etymologists to deal with, — thinking, for ourselves, that that 
is the least part of the seriousness belonging to the spelling- 
reform question. But we will quote here a passage of more 
practical interest, also from a paper of his, printed in the Fo- 
netic Techer, the efficient paper of our American Spelling Re- 
form Association, and clothed in the spelling authorized by 
them, remarking that ai stands fori long; ol (all), should 
have a dash over the 0; long e where it occurs, as in the, 
should have a dot over it, ete.: 

‘* Az tu practical mezhurs, ai strongli apruv ov gradyual 
steps, . . . and in fact mek the mater a practical wun, so that 
pep! wud be forst tu se, ‘sum pep] spel this wurd so and so: 
ai think tharz iz a beter we.’ ... The Americanz ar traiing 
tu du this, and ai beley that the wil sucsed.”’ 

The initiated will perhaps say that this does not give the 
really true idea of the ‘ new spelling,’ as some marks are want- 
ing; asin ‘ belev’ and ‘ sucsed,’ where the last eof each should 
have a dot, to indicate the long sound. But in having to stop 
to dot the letter, in writing, no advantage is gained, in at 
least one of these words,—succeed,—as the additional e can be 
written just as quickly. 

It will be seen, too, that the pronunciation is altered in some 
words; as in a-priiv, for dp-prove; ma-ter, for mit-ter; be-ter, 
for bét-ter; and peo-ple is crushed into one syllable, pepl,— 
there being but one vowel. We think, too, if one will spell 
wud aloud, by its letters, they will find that it makes, natur- 
ally, that is in the easiest manner, wid and not would. The 
same remarks may be made on the examples your correspond- 
ent gives in the words, dipping, running. He thinks the 
double consonants are superfluous. But if we write them 
diping, runing, the first vowel in each inevitably becomes long, 
as, diping, rining, as in other words of the kind; namely, 
diver, viper, toper. If we wish to give the short sound to 
each of these first syllables, we have but to double the con- 
sonant, and they become perfect,—as div-ver, vip-per, top-per. 
So with diner and dinner, and innumerable words all follow- 
ing the same law, where the additional syllable, of itself, be- 
gins a vowel, er, ing. 

But where it begins with a consonant, as ful, why then we 
should say the double consonant in the first syllable is not ne- 
cessary, as in the instance given in your paper, ‘ skill-ful.’ A sin- 
gle l, preserves fully the short sound of the vowel, and therefore 
the second one might well be omitted; but is not this the com- 
mon practice already in this word, asalsoin fulfil. One at least 
feels at liberty to omit the double letter in this case; it is one 
of those silent changes which are always going on, but with 
little observation or confusion, and so not hurtful. 

Boston Highlands, Feb., 1881. E. H. W. 





SPACE PASSED OVER, UNDER GRAVITY. 


Let g = the velocity gained by a falling body during the first 
second. The velocity at the middle of the second, or the aver- 
age velocity of the second, must be, since gravity is a constant 


force, . This is the space passed over during the first second, 


Callitd. a= %. 

According to the first law of motion the body would in the 
next second pass over the space g ; and according to the second 
law, it will, by the additional force of gravity, pass over the 
entire space g + d, and have, at the end of the second, a veloc- 
ity 2g—; the velocity increasing by g for every ‘second, and 
therefore the space passed over in any second, being g greater 
than the space of the second before. 

According to the second law, the space for any second is the 
velocity at the beginning of the second, +d or, which is the 


same thing, v (velocity at the end),—d. The spaces passed 
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tes” in a former number, studies the old Latin poet, Hor- over in any number of seeonds, form an arithmetical series,—/ of whose puzzles appears in this number. 


first term d; last term »—d; number of terms? ; common 
difference g. 
Sum of terms = We—a) + alt v=gl; gq = 2d; 


v=2dt. s= eee =dtt=—d?, s= dt’, 

d has, by experiment, been found to be 49 min., or 16 feet. 
How many feet will a body fall in5 seconds? 16 x 5* = 400. 
Boston, Mass., Jan., 1881. S. L. BENNETT. 


——00-— — 


QUERIES. 
No. 126. It is quite common for educated people to pro- 
nounce the word Koran with accent upon the last syllable. 
Is there authority for it ? 
No. 127. When was the present system of script writing 
introduced ? 
No. 128. In this Shakespearean line, — “‘The duke yet 
lives that Henry shall depose,’’—ho w is “ that” parsed ? 
No. 129. What was the name of the man who was con- 
demned to die of starvation, but whose life was saved by his 
daughter, who, being allowed to visit him, nursed him ? 





LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the c of W.H., 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications re thereto 
should be addressed, Solutions to the following, also original 


puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 





LITERARY ENIGMA: 142 LETTERS. 

My 8, 2, 102, 52, 111, 90, 108, 17, 80, 18, 138, the pseu- 
donym adopted by the author of Romola. 
My 83, 38, 39, 55, 129, 62, 109, 110, 95, 37, 123, 141, 23, 
130, 39, 142, 54, 56, 74, 66, 132, the author of Last Days 
of Pompeii. 

My 10, 115, 80, 21, 20, 38, 7, 108, the leading American 
lyric poet. 
My 114, 30, 87, 123, 52, 100, 84, 123, 89, 61, a brilliant 
and versatile living journalist. 
My 97, 38, 43, 36, 65, 68, 69, 85, 35, a character in Coop- 
er’s Prairie. 

My 14, 5, 83, 63, 38, 33, 111, 86, 112, 94, 80, 39, 19, 38, 
42, do, the author of Bracebridge Hall. 
My 92, 70, 106, 96, 116, 81, 111, 112, 101, 105, 38, 5, 10, 
46, 48, 79, 91, a poem, by H. W. Longfellow. 
My 118, 123, 80, 40, 41, a celebrated French novelist. 
My 187, 43, 14, 34, 4, 107, 111, 80, 58, 71, 16, 33, an Eng- 
lish historian of the 18th century. 

My 83, 9, 38, 4, 12, 72, 6, a novel, by ‘‘ Currer Bell.”’ 

My 3, 11, 8, 20, 4, 51, 38, 35, 40, 53, 52, the pseudonym 
of an English satirical poet. 

My 1, 123, 111, 22, 97, 38, 26, 77, 50, 110, anthor of My 
Schools and Schoolmasters. 

My 3, 123, 84, 13, 38, 123, 47, 19, 80, 103, 82, 38, 76, 80, 
123, 96, 31, 98, 4, 102, the ‘*‘ Mantuan bard.”’ 

My 99, 80, 119, 6, a Latino historian. 

My 64, 67, 38, 118, a Latin poet. 

My 27, 4, 54, 128, 94, 104, the author of ‘* Thanatopsis.”’ 
mane 126, 40, 111, 32, 4, 131, 3, 16, 20, the author of ‘The 

ells.’’ 

My 71, 91, 6, 93, 4, 95, 121, 140, 6, 107, 116, 39, was the 
leading miscellaneous writer of America. 

My 122, 131, 114, 104, 139, 85, 110, 81, 24, author of The 
Scarlet Letter. 

My 31, 4, 60, 134, 49, 73, 80, 82, 116, 123, 110, 81, 108, 54, 
an American poetess, born in 1797, died 1865. 

My 78, 15, 2, 97, 98, 40, 3, 135, 11, 8, the pseudonym of 
the author of Afara, or the Bells of Broadway. 

My 44, 103, 72, 74, 125, 93, 52, 69, 45, the author of 
‘*The Heathen Chinee.”’ 

My 31, 4, 83, 1, 20, 97, 128, 33, 124, author of the tragedy 
of ‘‘ The Siege of Valencia.’’ 

My 3, 46, 123, 25, 75, 94, 133, 136, 38, 103, 111, 80, 33, 
38, 1, was written by Bernardin de St. Pierre. 

My 91, 42, 56, 28, 35, 80, 33, 34, a work of fiction, by 
Wilkie Collins. 
My 49, 59, 42, 52, 6, 107, 69, 57, 64, 110, 72, 128, 123, 
the author of Walden Pond. 
My whole is a quotation from ‘*‘ The Rhyme of the Ancient 
Mariner.”’ Joun C, KIMBALL. 


CHARADE, 


If poverty should overtake, 
ine clothes would be passed by; 
To do my first and save the old, 
My second sure would try. 
And tho’ the s le be severe 
You should not hear my third, 
For evermore my second knows 
There’s failure in the word; 


And much prefers my jirst to do, 
Nor any labor shirk, 
Than to become my idle whole, 
While strength is left to work. — 
. oO. P. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 8. 
En1emMA.—Suit the action to the word, the word to the ac- 
tion; with this special observance, that you o’erstep not the 
modesty of nature. 

ANAGRAMS. — 1. Boston University. 2. Carleton College. 
3. Wesleyan University. 4. Gannett Institute. 


ANSWERS RECEIVED.—The Geological Enigma of Jan. 20 
is answered by ‘“‘ Orva,’’ Oakwood, Ind.; “‘ Eva,’’ Hastings, 
Minn.; and Mrs. George M. Powers, North Brookfield, Mass., 
the latter also answering Hidden Cities of the same date. 
Literary Enigma of Jan. 27 is solved by A. L. Roliver, Day- 
ton, O. ; “* F. W. F.,”’ Wapakoneta, O.; and ‘‘ Orva,’”’ Oak- 
wood, Ind., the latter also answering the Charade. 


Prize Awarp.—The Fool’s Errand, offered as a prize for 
best three puzzles sent us in the months of January by one 
contributor, is awarded to“ E. O. P.,’? Montpelier, Vt., one 
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In addition to a four-page extra in this week’s Jour- 
NAL, our subscribers will find our new and attractive 
premium list, which will richly reward the efforts of 
teachers to place our paper in the hands of friends and 
school patrons. Intelligent homes are the best safe- 
guards of school interests, and the surest protection of 
the office and salary of the teacher. Will not many of 
our readers aid themselves and the cause by extending 
the circulation of the best educational literature ? 








Tue dedication of !the Boston Latin and English 
High School-house will take place on Tuesday, Feb. 22, 
commencing at 10.00 a.m. This edifice is the most 
costly school building in America, and is in many re- 
spects a model of architectural design, and of thorough 
equipment. We shall give an illustrated description of 
the house in the next JourNnAL, with an account of the 
dedicatory exercises. 








Proressor HAtv’s lectures on Pedagogics are at- 
tracting the attention of larger numbers of the teach- 
ers from week to week, a sure testimony of their value. 
The teachers of Boston, and those within forty miles, 
will do well to attend these abie discussions. A brief 
abstract of the first three lectures will be read in an- 
other column. 








On the 25th of May will occur the secofid centenary 
of the death of Sefior Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca, 
the distinguished dramatic author who has sometimes 
been named the Shakespeare of Spain, and his country- 
men are making preparations to celebrate the day in a 
manner commensurate with his fame and achievements, 
not only as an author, but likewise as a soldier. 








WituiaMs Co.iece. — The trustees of Williams 
College have given a unanimous election to Prof. 
Franklin Carter, of Yale, as the next president of our 
college among the Berkshire hills. President Carter is 
the youngest of the college presidents of New England, 
being only forty years of age. He prepared for college 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, and entered Yale in the 
class of 1859. Obliged by ill-health to suspend his 
studies, he entered Williams and graduated in the class 
of 1862. His appointments to the chair of Latin at 
Williams, and to the chair of German Language and 
Literature at Yale, which he has filled for eight years, 
were both preceded by years of study in Germany. In 
religious views and character he is staunchly orthodox, 





New York Hvening Post, sums up as follows his quali- 
fications for his new position: 


‘In the first place he is a graduate of the college. He is a 
man who-has had not only an American bat a European edu- 
cation. He has not only instructed at Williams College, but 
has had a preceptor’s experience at Yale College, and he is 
not only a professor in the classical languages, but a teacher 
in the modern languages. 

‘* Above all this, he is a capable business man, of diplomatic 
habits and tastes, —a young man even with the age. Like 
President Eliot, of Harvard, he can always represent the col- 
lege creditably on public occasions, and he is one of the best 
after-dinner speakers in America. He is also a cultivated 
gentleman of social habits and tastes, who naturally, all bis 
life, has come in connection with refined classes of people 
who, as a class, if they do not eae the wealth of the coun- 
try, control it,—a class which Williams College, like all other 
American colleges, needs to have interested in its growth. 

‘‘ Williams College had its philosophical era and religious 
growth under Mark Hopkins. She had a practical physical 
development of her resources under Paul Chadbourne. She 
will now bave a revival of scholarly and social culture under 
Franklin Carter.”’ 








Tue annual meeting of the department of Superin- 
tendence, held at New York last week, was one of unu- 
sual interest, though not large in members. A vigor- 
ous protest was made by President Marble, Dr. Harris, 
and Dr. Wickersham against the positions of some of 
the recent critics of our common schools; among whom 
may be named Richard Grant White and Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr. Superintendent MacMillan urged 
much-needed. reforms in school statistics, although it 
was claimed by Gen. Eaton and Dr. Philbrick that our 
school-statistics for accuracy and uniformity lead the 
world. Progress was made by the appointment of a 
strong committee to advance the measures recom- 
mended. Dr. Wickersham diseussed in a clear and 
forcible manner some weak points in our public schools, 
among which he enumerated, weak school-boards, un- 
qualified teachers, poor school-houses and _ irregular 
attendance at school. Dr. C. O. Thompson, in a forci- 
ble paper, uttered as many solid truths and as many 
heresies as we have heard from one man in any half- 
hour paper. Mrs Hunt stirred the school-officers to 
their duties as temperence reformers, and Gen. Eaton 
delivered a paper of remarkable interest and value on 
school-museums, as educational auxiliaries. ‘The most 
scholarly production of the meeting was the address of 
State-Superintendent Patterson, of New Hampshire, in 
which he urged the duty of the National Government 
to render aid in special exigencies to needy communites, 
but required that such aid should be bestowed under 
National agencies, to secure a fair distribution of its 
benefits. The discussions were brief, but practical. 
One of the most important matters of business related 
to the reception of the Committee of the Worlds Fair 
in New York, in 1883, by whom pledges were given of 
ample space and prominent position to the educational 
Department, at that Exposition. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of the meeting, 
socially, centered at the banquet at Delmonicos, on 
Wednesday evening, and at the splendid entertainment 
given by Hon. W. H. Appleton, of the firm of D. Ap 
pleton & Co.,on Thursday evening. For the success of 
the various meetings, too great credit cannot be given 
to Dr. N. A. Calkins of New York, whose personal 
efforts have been long and unwearied, and also to the 
publishers of New York for their generous interest in 
all that related to its social and financial adminis- 
tration. 

When so important interests are under discussion, it 
is @ matter of some concern that so few of our State 
and city Superintendents attend, and take part in 
them. A few men, to be counted on one’s fingers, con- 
duct the affairs of the department, participate in its 
discussions, and serve on its committees. Brethren, 
ought these things so to be ? 








Amone the proofs of educational progress in Italy 
may be cited the organization of pedagogical museums 
in the important towns of the Italian kingdom ; 





but not illiberal. One of the Williams alumni, in the 


and we now learn that Genoa, following the example 


already set by Rome, Palermo, and Caserta, is establish- 
ing at this moment a museum of that kind within its 
limits. 

The Manuel Général de Paris, from which this infor- 
mation is gathered, mentions that the Pedagogical Mu- 
seum and central library of primary instruction of that 
city are open to the public on Sundays and Thursdays, 
from ten to four o’clock, and every day except Monday 
to those who are provided with the necessary cards of 
admission. 





PROGRESS IN KENTUCKY. 


The people of Kentucky have begun to rebuild their 
capitol at Frankfort by the construction of one entirely 
new wing. With. a sort of prophetic instinct of prog- 
ress, an entire floor of the vast building has been re- 
served for the agricultural, geological, and educational 
departments ; the rooms for the latter being the most 
spacious and convenient we have ever seen. A day 
spent under the courteous supervision of Dr. J. D. 
Pickett, State Supt. of Instruction, in the inspection of 
this beautifully arranged department, inspires the vis- 
itor with a lively hope that the old spirit of Clay and 
Crittenden is once more awake, inspiring the Kentucky 
of to-day to new efforts in behalf of the children. 

For some reason, perhaps useless to look after, the 
State of Kentucky, that should have been the foremost 
in the race for knowledge, has permitted herself, within 
the past twenty years, to fall behind the neighboring 
Commonwealths of Virginia and Tennessee in its ef- 
forts for public edueation, while scarcely anything of 
note has been done for the building up of great collegi- 
ate foundations to lead in the higher training of her 
youth. The city of Louisville is a marked exception ; 
her public schools in all essential respects being equal 
to those of other Western cities of similar size, and her 
colored public schools probably the best, outside of 
Washington, in the South. A few cities and large 
towns like Covington, Newport, Lexington, Frankfort, 
with now and then a smaller place, have followed this 
good example, and by vigorous local taxation are build- 
ing up an effective school system for whites, and mak- 
ing progress with the colored children. After years of 
fruitless controversy, the State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical University has been reconstructed, with a nor- 
mal-school annex open to young men and women, and a 
yearly income of $25,000; a new pile of buildings 
in the suburbs of Lexington will be ready to receive it 
the coming Autumn. But still the great weakness of 
Southern education, the handling of school-children in 
the country, livs heavily on the people. With only a 
a yearly allowance of $1.58 per capita for white, and 
58 cents for colored pupils, and a chronic indisposition 
for local taxation, the country schools of Kentucky are 
sadly in need of a great revival. In many portions of 
the State the colored children are almost entirely neg- 
lected, and at best receive but two or three months 
schooling per annum. Through a mountain region as 
large as New Hampshire, the schools for white children 
are often so inefficient as to be almost useless in the 
elevation of the people. 

But even here there is progress. Dr. Pickett is em- 
phatically the right man in the right place; an accom- 
plished scholar and teacher and a Christian gentleman, 
instructed by travel and an intimate acquaintance with 
the leading men of the State, with a broad humanity 
and a level head, he has wisely begun at the begin- 
ning in his campaign for the children. During his 
first year’s administration he has placed thé school 
finances on a paying basis, and every teacher now re- 
ceives the sum promised by the State, when due. He 
is working vigorously at the vital point in the sys- 
tem; the training of teachers, improving the county 
institutes, and laboring to establish a summer school 
for white and colored teachers so effective in Virginia 
and the Carolinas. He is the wise friend of the colored 





people, and will use his uttermost influence to bring 
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the State to recognize their equal claim to elementary 
education. 

Fortunately, he has the leading press of the State 
with him, and there seems to be a general waking up of 
vital interest in the educational problem. No State in 
the Union has more to gain by a thorough training of 
her children than Kentucky. Nothwithstanding the 
high cultivation of the Blue-grass paradise, there are 
vast tracts of her domain perhaps even more valuable 
in latent resources for fruit-growing, mining, and man- 
ufacturing, that lie under a strange spell of neglect. 
Only one thing can bring this grand old State into line 
with the great Commonwealths across the Ohio, — the 
education of her entire population in a manner as thor- 
ough as the methods of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. If 
the good people of Kentucky will keep Dr. Pickett in 
the new wing of the capitol, and permit him to be their 
leader in the great battle against ignorance and all 
which that implies, a new day will dawn over her East- 
ern hills. 








DRIFT. 


— One of the bright spots in Cincinnati is the kindergarten 
for the little children of the poor, too young or otherwise in- 
capacitated for attendance on the public schools, supported by 
an association of distinguished ladies under the leadership of 
Mrs. Alphonso Taft. Our great cities will lie, as now, in the 
darkness of the shadow of drunkenness, lewdness, and all the 
abominations that empty into the slough of hopeless poverty, 
until the noblest women combine, with their prayers in their 
fingers’ ends, to work out the municipal salvation that seems 
such a hopeless task for the wisest men. 

— If we rememberaright, the good city of Salem, Mass., once 
abolished the office of superintendent of schools and didn’t en- 
joy the vacuum, returning in due time to the sensible way of 
putting the most important and difficult work done in the city 
in the hands of an expert. It may be Salem is bothered with 
too many great men, who desire to have a hand in the mold- 
ing of the children. We would suggest a lecture in the City 
Hall, by the Hon. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., with illustra- 
tive remarks by Supervisor F. W. Parker, late Supt. of Schools 
in Quincy, Mass. 

— Lovely woman in Indiana was various and vigorous at the 
opening of the new legislature. There were twenty-one can- 
didates for State librarian, all ladies butone. The poor fellow 
who ventured to show his homely phiz in the midst of this 
crowd,—‘“‘ all good-looking, some of them very pretty, notably 
Miss Levinson,’’—seems to have been so thoroughly suppressed 
that he did not get a solitary vote. The chbdice finally settled 
on Mrs. Winsor, whose husband was rendered insane by an 
injury in the late war. Mrs. Winsor is a niece of Senator 
Booth, of California, and a lady of superior talents and most 
estimable character. 

— The whirligig of parties and politics has thrown out of 
office two of our most valuable Western school-men, State 
Commissioners Smart of Indiana, and Burns of Ohio. It is 
one compensation for their loss of official position that both 
these gentlemen are, just now, free to serve the general cause. 
Ex-Commissioner Smart is working-up the National Teachers’ 
Association with a zeal that promises to make the coming ses- 
sion, at Atlanta, Ga., a notable demonstration. It would be 
a great thing if two of the Southern States that hold a sum- 
mer teachers’ institute could secure these gentlemen as man- 
agers-in-chief, 

— Atone of the most successful female academies in the 
country, the accomplished matron of the great boarding-house 
has adopted a clever expedient to inforce order in the arrange- 
ment of the girls’ lodging-rooms. Every article found out of 
place during the week is confiscated and, when the collection of 
contraband goods is sufficiently large, a mock auction is held in 
the great parlor, each article knocked off to the highest bidder, 
and its owner sentenced to commit to memory and recite to 
the company a generous extract from the English poets. The 


funny side of the arrangement is the auction; but the solem- 
nity of the occasion ns to dawn upon the heedless sister 
when she sits down to commit the poem, and culminates when 


appease on the stage to recite it, amid thunders of ap- 


- Now is about the time when the “ dog-star rages’ in the 
brain of the mill-owner, burning with the desire to relieve 
the impecunious operative and turn an honest penny for him- 
self by imploring the legislature of Massachusetts to repeal the 
laws for the protection of the children against the greed of the 
money-king and the necessities of parents who intend to get a 
living out of children under ten years of age. If it be true 
that any large number of operatives in New England cannot 
live unless their little children are shut out from their only 
chance in life, the chance to rise through the light and strength 
that comes from knowledge, then let the States support these 
People; let manufactures and manufacturers perish to that ex- 
‘ent; let anything happen rather than the old States of Yale 


and Harvard grow rich by rearing savages in a Christian age. 
Any political economy that tells us it is necessary that a State 
like Massachusetts should add to her vast wealth by shutting 
up thousands of her little children in a prison-house of igno- 
rance, in the year of our Lord 1881, isa sham, whoever may 
be its professor. Any man who is trying to beat down the 
wall of defense this Commonwealth has thrown around her 
children will bear vigorous watching by the people. 

— The finest show in Louisville, Ky., is the Girls’ High 
School, of which Mr. George F. Chase, a cosmopolitan Yankee 
master domiciled in the South, has been the animating spirit 
for almost twenty years. It is a show full of the substance of 
faithful work, — an institution of which any city should be 
proud. It isn’t well to begin to ‘‘ nag’’ such an institution by 
docking the salaries of its teachers, or grumbling because the 
young women who are to be the heads of the best families are 
getting there a superior education. There is a crowd of mis- 
taken and mischievous people,—some of them so good that they 
ought to be ashamed of the company they are in,—who, in all 
the southwestern cities, are working day and night to break 
down the free high school. The city that permits this bad 
conspiracy against the new civilization to sueceed- must be 
content, a generation hence, with a back seat. If Louisville, 
Nashville, Memphis, and their sister cities of the southwest 


permit this party to razee public education to the three R’s, 
they must not complain if Minneapolis, St. Paul, Davenport, 
and a hundred growing towns of the Northwest leave them 
out of sight, a generation hence. 








EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


REPORT OF THE MASS. BOARD OF EDUCATION, AND 
OF HON. J. W. DICKINSON, ITS SECRETARY. 


The forty-fourth Report of the Board of Education, and of 
its Secretary, is in type, and will soon be ready for distribution. 
In the Report of the Board, the necessity of moral training in 
the schools is thoroughly discussed, and the teachers of the 
Commonwealth are urged to turn their attention to the teach- 
ing of morals with as much system and zeal as they use in 
teaching the common branches of learning. The normal 
schools, and the schools for the deaf and blind are all reported 
to be in a prosperous condition. The number of normal pupils 
now teaching in the Commonwealth is 2,262. 

The following are extracts from the Report of the secretary: 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS, 


The returns received from the school committees of the 
towns show that there were maintained in the State the last 
year 5,570 public schools, requiring 7,264 teachers; that the 
number of different teachers employed was 8,595; that the 


number of different pupils was 306,777; that the average at- 
tendance was 233,127; that the average membership was 261,- 
247; and that the per cent. of attendance, based upon the av- 
erage membership, was 89. Included in the number of schools 
given above are 215 high schools, with 494 teachers, and 18,758 
pupils. There were also reported 73 academies, with 10,398 
students, and 350 private and parochial schools, with 15,891 
pupils. Besides these day schools, 116 evening schools were 
reported, with an average number of 4,503 pupils attending 
them. The average length of the day schools was § months 
and 17 days. 

The amount raised by taxation and expended upon the pub- 
lic schools, exclusive of expenditure upon school-houses, was 
$4,540,862.13. The amount not raised by taxation, but ex- 
pended upon these same schools, was $173,859.17. The amount 
expended upon school-houses, including the three items,— 
new buildings, permanent improvements, and ordinary re- 
pairs,—was $610,585.89. If the amount raised by taxation be 
divided by the number in the enumeration May 1, 1879, it will 
give $14.77 as the amount raised for each child between the 
ages of 5 and 15 years. If, however, the amount not raised by 
taxation be included, it will give $15,341. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has established, for 
all the children of the State, a system of public schools and a 
system of public instruction. This system of schools and this 
system of instruction have been established by State authority, 


because it is believed by the people who constitute the State 
that the ends for which a free State exists can be secured in 
no other way than by placing within ‘he reach of all the means 
of obtaining a sound education. And, more than this, it is 
believed that a republican State cannot exist unless the per- 
sons constituting it are trained to think, each for himself. 
The people of a free State must also know their duties and 
their rights, and must be trained into the ability and inclina- 
tion to observe them. For these reasons our public instruc- 
tion is not only free to all, but all are compelled to accept the} 
free gift. The schools of the Commonwealth are, therefore, } 
free, and the attendance upon them compulsory. If we ex- 
amine our free-school system and our statutes requiring at- 
tendance upon the schools, we shall uot find anything arbitrary 
in the one, or tyrannical in the other. 
It is true the State has taken the instruction of the youth 
somewhat into ite own hands, -It has established a system of 
schools for elementary and scientific instruction. It compels, 
with a penalty, every parent or guardian who has under his 
control a child between the ages of eight and fourteen years, 
to send that child regularly to school at least twenty weeks 
every school year. It compels the — of such a course of 
studies, and the use of such school-books as may be prescribed 
by the State authorities; and it commands the people to su, 





the children of school-age 


port, for at least six months in the year, schools enough for all 





the results which our free schools produce are necessary to 
the well-being of the State, considered as a unit, or as com- 
posed of individual citizens. Nor can it be said to act like a 
tyrant; for the State with us is the people themselves, and our 
schools laws are the expressions of the free will of the people. 


AN EXAMINATION OF RESULTS. 


Are the public schools of the Commonwealth producing such 
results as justify the State in compelling their support? To 
anwer this question in a manner satisfactory to an intelligent 
man, a philanthropist, and a patriot, —for a satisfactory an- 
swer can be given to no other, — it must be shown, first, That 
the schools do succeed in educating the children of the State; 
second, That the education communicated trains the children 
into good citizens. The word children in this connection does 
not mean every child, but the great mass of children, or chil- 
dren considered as a class. Educational institutions, like 


those of religion, have always failed, in some individual cases, 
of producing their legitimate results. A portion of the whole 
will be ignorant and vicious in spite of the schools or the 
church. 

The first question proposed, then, resolves itselves into this: 
Do the public schools teach, and the children, as a whole, ac- 
quire the knowledge which the statutes of the Commonwealth 
require to be taught? On the first of May, 1879, there were 
in the State 307,321 children between five and fifteen years of 
age. Of this number 91 7-10 per cent. were enrolled on the 
school registers as members of the public schools, Of those 
enrolled, nearly 90 per cent. were in daily attendance upon the 
schools, an average throughout the State of eight months and 
seventeen days ofthe year. In this account no notice is taken 
of the 26,853 pupils whose ages are under five or over fifteen, 
but who are also larly in the schools. From these statis- 
tics we know that the children are in school. 
sult, in so far as learning is concerned ? 

This may be inferred, first, From the State census of 1875, 
showing the amount of illiteracy in the State at that time; 
second, From Mr. Walton’s report of Norfolk county schools; 
third, From personal experience and observation. 

In 1875 the native-born illiterates over 21 years of age in 
Massachusetts numbered about two-fifths of one per cent. of 
the population. In 1850 the percentage was about three-fifths 
of one per cent., showing a decrease of one-fifth of one per 
cent. in native-born illiterates over 21 years of age; while the 
population increased during the same period, that is, from 
1850 to 1875, over 66 percent. Reference is here made to na- 
tive-born persons only, as those born in other lands have not 

nerally been in the schools long enough to be much affected 

y them. It appears, then, that no more than two-fifths of 
one per cent. of the native population of the State have entirely 
escaped from the educating power of her public schools. 


The report also discusses the results of methods of teaching; 
the associations of school committees; the tenure-of-office for 
teachers, and the district system. It recommends that this 
system be wholly abolished, and speaks as follows of the 
teacher’s office: 

TENURE OF SCHOOL-TEACHER’S OFFICE. 


If the tenure of the teacher’s office was for a term of years, 
or during his good behavior in it, some good results would 
follow. 

1. A prolific source of anxiety, arising from the uncer- 
tainty connected with annual elections, would be removed 


from the teacher’s mind. The quality of a teacher's work de- 
pends, in no small degree, on the state of his emotional na- 
ture. If he is unhappy, his judgments will not be reliable, 
and his courage will be taken away. 

2. Permanency in office will add dignity to it, as well as 
security. 

If the teacher’s office be made honorable and sure for him 
during his good behavior, the best talent in the country may 
be induced to enter the profession, with the idea of making 
teaching a life-work. Now, the uncertainties of the teacher's 
life are so many and so perplexing that many of those who 
have talent and skill and opportunities for other forms of 
labor will not teach. 

3. An idea of security in the office will encourage those who 
have a natural taste for teaching to prepare themselves thor- 
oughly for it; and while they are practising the profession, 
they will not turn their minds to contriving other means of 
earning a living if by chance they should be suddenly deprived 
of their situations. 

4. Ifa teacher is made subject to an annual election, he 
will be in danger of performing some acts for the special pur- 
pose of holding his office. It cannot have a good effect — 
the mind of the teacher to conceal his sentiments, or to labor 
in any way directly to the end that he may continue in office. 
5. If the teachers are elected frequently, and some votes are 
cast against them, they will become timid; and the opposition 
expressed will lessen their influence over the pupils, and in 
the community where they teach. No harm can come from 
the passage of a law permitting school committees to elect 
their teachers for a long term of office, as the statutes already 
provide for the dismissal of teachers at any time for a suffi- 
cient cause. 

Other topics of this Report are ‘Course of Studies for the 
Schools,” ‘‘ Agents Work for the past year,’’ and “ School At- 
tendance. Of the service of the Agents the Secretary speaks 
in the highest terms. 

The Appendix to the Report contains the annual reports of 
the Agents, Messrs. Walton and Hubbard; an account of the 
Industrial School at Gloucester, written by Supt. Marvel; and 
an account of the course of study at the Normal Art School, 
by Walter Smith. 








— ’Tis by defeat we conquer, 





And yet the State, in requiring all 
these things, cannot be said to act in an arbitrary manner if 





Grow rich by growi es 
And from our t 


We draw our fullest store. —Bonar. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue InpuUcTIVE ALGEBRA. Embracing a Complete Course 
for Schools and Academies. By William J. Milne, Ph.D., 
LL.D., principal of State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y., 
author of Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics, ete. Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Philadelphia: Jones Brothers & Co. 
This is an eminently practical text-book, and presents the 

subject in a plain, simple, and attractive manner. The princi- 

ples are taught and applied by means of an unusually large 
number of excellent proklems and examples. The aim of the 
author has evidently been to lead the student to fully compre- 
hend each step, and make the algebraic processes valuable to 
the learner. He introduces at once a study of these processes, 
and illustrates them in proper algebraic expression before he 
presents the inductive exercise in the four fundamental rules. 

Frequent and admirable review-exercises are introduced, and 

good test questions are furnished. The whole arrangement of 

the book shows the work of an experienced, practical teacher. 

The book is well made, and substantially bound. As an ele- 

mentary treatise we think it well adapted to unfold the science 

of algebra. 





Marcn's A-B-C Book. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

The aim of this beautiful little juvenile is to save the un- 
necessary time spent in the primary schools in teaching the 
first steps of reading and spelling. Mr. March claims that 
teachers who understand and use the phonic method and Dr. 
Leigh’s pronouncing orthography, can teach beginners almost 
as rapidly as though our spelling were regular. In this A-B-C 
book he begins with the easiest letters and goes on in a pro- 
gressive method, explaining to teachers exactly how to apply 
the best methods of teaching, and the best apparatus to the 
sounds and words of each lesson. All the words introduced 
into the book are spelled in the same general way, in common 
and phonetic spelling, so that as far as the reading and spell- 
ing is concerned, children will be able to read and spell as soon 
as they learn their letters. This is the joint work of Professor 
March and Dr. Edwin Leigh, and is beautifully illustrated. 
We advise teachers of all the lower grades of primary work to 
examine this little book and observe particularly the admirable 
directions to teachers. 





ScRIBNER’s Serres: READING. Sheldon’s Reading Charts, 
I. to XX., to accompany Sheldon’s Readers. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $3.60; with stand for dis- 
playing Charts, 50 cents additional. 


These charts are designed for use in the elementary schools, 
and contain only purely phonic words, making no use of dia- 
critical marks. This plan presents the phonic method of 
teaching in its simplicity. Each of the twenty charts has one 
or more well-executed illustrations of objeets, which form the 
basis of study for the young pupils, and introduces words 
which are to be taught singly and in groups in sentence-build- 
ing, under the direction of the teacher. They are printed in 
large, clear type, on the strongest paper, aud securely bound. 
When used with the stand, they can be placed upon the desks in 
any position in the school-room for individual or class work. 
They can be used with any good series of Readers, and while 
arranged with special adaptation to the phonic method of 
teaching, are equally well suited to the word method, where 
this is preferred. 





Tue Home Worxip. A Monthly Magazine for the Home. 
Edited and published by Rev. Elijah C. Baldwin. New 
Haven, Conn.: Price, $2.00 per annum ; single copies, 20c. 


The importance of good, healthful reading for the family 
circle cannot be too strongly impressed upon the public mind. 
The editor and publisher proposes to furnish in this attractive 
monthly such reading as will tend to encourage and improve 
home life and promote home comforts. All that promotes 
the best social life of the people, the health, comfort, thrift, 
the intellectual and moral advancement, should be cordially 
welcomed and encouraged. An examination of the first three 
numbers of this magazine convinces us that it is to be a val- 
uable means of instruction, entertainment, and helpfulness in 
the right direction. The illustrations are in good taste, and 
the text supplies pure and stimulating reading for both old and 
young in the family. 





First GERMAN Book, after the Pestalozzian Method. For 
Schools and Home Instruction. By James H. Worman, 
A.M., author of a Series for the Modern L ages, etc., 
and professor in the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.; H. M. Cable, New-England 
agent, 36 Bromfield street, Boston. Price, postpaid, 35 cts. 
This is a book that should attract more than ordinary at- 


years of age, with surprising results. We shall await the other 
books, which are to follow in this series, with interest, and 
feel confident that a thorough knowledge of the German lan- 
guage can be gained in much less time than by the methods of 
teaching usually adopted. 





Tue NATIONAL HymMN AND Tune Book, FOR MIXED 
Voices. A Collection of Unsectarian Hymns, for Use in 
High and Normal Schools. 


Tue Nationa Hymn AND Tune Book FoR FEMALE 
Voices. A Collection of Unsectarian Hymns for Use in 
High and Normal Schools. By Luther W. Mason, late 
Supt of Music in the Public Schools of Boston, Mass. 
Boston: Ginn & Heath. 
These two valuable and carefully-prepared music books 

supply a want, which has long been felt, for the use of the 

high and normal schools of the country, for they are admira- 
bly adapted for use in the devotional exercises of the students, 
and at the same time contribute to their musical education. 

The adaptation of these books is unquestionable, and the suc- 

cess of Mr. Mason in preparing elementary music-books and 

charts has been such as to be a guarantee of the usefulness 
and practical worth ef these National Hymn and Tune Books 
for the higher schools. The music and hymns are of the best 
character, and free from all objections on the score of secta- 
rian bias. In one, the music is arranged for mixed voices; in 
the other, for female voices; with the full score for piano ac- 
companiment in each, which is an important feature, since it 
makes the harmony more complete. We commend these books 
to the educators of the country, believing that they will do 
much to make the devotional exercises in the schools pleas- 
ant, and promote a genuine moral and religious influence. 





Five LitrLe SOUTHERNERS. By Mary W. Potter, author of 
Poor Papa. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 
This is astory of boys and girls life on a Louisiana plantation 
which will interest the young exceedingly. The adventures are 
novel, and the characters are well drawn. In fact it brings the 
Sunny South, as it was in the days prior to the war, vividly to 
view. The simple scenes described are from real life, and 
awaken many memories of the past. The final chapters, which 
are descriptive of one of those terrible inundations which 
sometimes occur in the low-lands of Louisiana, are powerfully 
written. Taken as a whole, the Five Little Southerners is a 
work of remarkable strength and merit, and ought to make a 
decided impression. 





Hupson’s REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITIONS OF SHAKES- 
PEARE’S PLAYS. From new electrotype plates. Explana- 
tory Notes at bottom of page; Critical Notes at end of vol- 
ume. For use in schools and families. By Rev. Henry N. 
Hudson, professor of Shakespeare in Boston University. 
Henry IV., Part First ; Henry 1V., Part Second ; King 
Henry the Fifth. Boston: Ginn & Heath. Price, 65 cts. each. 


Each volume of this series of annotated English classics by 
Mr. Hudson, has a valuable introduction, giving the history of 
the drama, and also an analysis of the leading characters, that 
is worthy of careful study. The critical and explanatory notes 
on the text are precisely such as all students of English litera- 
ture need to enable them to fully appreciate the works of the 
great Shakespeare. The size and style of the volumes exactly 
adapt them to use in the colleges and schools of the country, 
and for home-reading and study. Nothing could be made more 
convenient and handy than this series. The publishers are de- 
serving of a generous patronage, and we commend Hudson’s 
Shakespeare to students and teachers, and also to parents for 
home-reading and study. 





A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By George Saints- 
bury. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 25 cents. 


This useful volume belongs to the popular “ Half-hour Se- 
ries,” by the Harpers. It contains ten valuable chapters, be- 
ginning with French Literature before 1200 A. D., and treats of 
the Literary Work of the Thirteenth Century; the decline of 
Medieval Literature; the Renaissance; the beginning of the 
Classical Period; the Age of Louis XIV.; the 18th Century 
from the Revolution to the Restoration; the Romantic Move- 
ment, and contemporary French literature. To the student of 
French literature it is a hand-book of great value. 





IsLaND Lire; or, The Phenomena and Causes of Insular 

Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision and attempted 

solution of the problem of Geological Climates. By Alfred 

Russel Wallace, author of The Geographical Distribution of 

Jane, The Malay Archipelago, ete. New York: Harper 
rothers. 


Students of natural history will welcome this volume, — the 
result of four years of study and research on the lines laid 





tention, being one of the now famous Chautauqua Language 
Series. It is intended for beginners wishing to learn the! 
spoken language of Germany. It is not in any sense a treat-| 
ise on the language, but a book of method, Pestalozzian in| 
character. The plan is to teach the language by direct appeal 


| 
to illustrations of the objects mentioned. The abundant pic, 


We have tested the plan of this book with a child under ten criticism from those who deny the doctrine of evolution, and 





down in his able work, entitled Geographical Distribution of 
Animals. In fact, this may be considered as a popular sup- 
plement to, and completion of, that scholarly work. In Part 
First, the dispersal of organisms, its phenomena, laws, and 
causes, are fully considered, The elementary facts of distribu- 


tion presented are of the deepest interest and value. In sub-|anq B : Quar 
tures are of the very best kind, objects which naturally attract sequent chapters these facts of distribution are classified, and oS a i ogland) | 


attention being selected, upon which conversations are intro- the zodlogical regions of the globe clearly outlined. The 
duced. Everything is taught by contrast and association, ' chapter devoted to “Evolution as the Key to distribution ” 
rules follow examples, and the concrete precedes the abstract. | will excite much controversy, and probably meet with adverse 


have a different theory for the origin of species. His facts and 
views relating to the power of dispersal of animals and plants 
are intensely valuable and interesting. The geographical and 
geological changes that have taken place, and their influence 
in the distribution of organisms, the changes of climate, the 
glacial epochs and their causes, the earth’s age, and the rate 
of development of animals and plants, are topics ably dis- 
cussed in Part First. Part Second is devoted to Insular 
Faunas and Floras, and the islands are classified and each 
group considered in detail. The final chapter is one devoted 
to a general summary and conclusion, and is of great scientific 
value. The illustrations and maps are excellent, and add 
greatly to the understanding of the text. It is a book that any 
student of natural history will desire, and meets the questions 
that are agitating the scientific world with marked ability and 
candor. The author’s merits have just been recognized by 
Queen Victoria of England, who has awarded him an annual 
pension of $1000. 





UNDER S.iieve-Ban. A Yarn in Seven Knots. By R, E. 

Fraueillon. New York: Henry Holt & Oo. 

The Leisure-Hour Series, of which this volume is one of the 
latest, grows better and better as the new works appear. The 
variety is quite remarkable, and the improved style of binding 
makes the series very attractive for the home library. Under 
Slieve-Ban is an Irish story of rare excellence, and most timely, 
as the attention of the civilized world is now turned toward 
Ireland. The plan of the story is good, and the writer pre- 
sents in this largely nautical romance many exciting passages 
and striking illustrations. It is a story that will richly repay 
careful reading. 





GLEANINGS IN THE FreLps or Art. By Ednah D. Cheney. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $2.50. 

The growing interest in all art-studies in America, and prog- 
ress made in practical art instruction, the foundation upon 
which all ‘true artistic education must rest, is one of the most 
hopeful indications of our times, Such books as this, filled 
with the gleanings in the fields of art, will tend to further 
quicken and stimulate the growth of-artistic culture. The au- 
thor presents a very instructive and able chapter on Art in 
general, and proceeds to analyze and discuss the peculiarities 
and excellencies of Greek Art, Early Christian Art, Byzantine 
Art, the Restoration Period of Art in Italy, Spanish, French, 
Old German, English, and American Art; giving special chap- 
ters to Michel Angelo and his poems, to Albert Diirer, and a 
final one on Contemporary Art. Every page of this well- 
written book is suggestive, and full of valuable, garnered in- 
formation, not of interest merely to the special students of art, 
but to the general reader. It evidences extended research and 
careful study, and is a credit tothe author. The book is is- 
sued in an elegant style, worthy of its high, esthetic character. 





A HANbDy Book oF SYNONYMES OF WORDS IN GENERAL 
Usr. Containing nearly 35,000. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


This volume well deserves the name of ‘‘ handy,’’ for it is 
only about 3 x 4 inehes in size and less than half an inch in 
thickness, while it contains nearly all the words in common 
use, The type is clear and legible, and the little book is a 
treasure to the student and general reader, and a companion 
to the writer of great convenience. The words are such as are 
in ordinary use, and by the avoidance of repetitions, and the 
exclusion of derivatives when the explanation of the root- 
word is sufficient, compactness has been secured. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflln & Co, Boston, have just issued 
American editions of the two leading British quarterlies, — 
The Quarterly Review (published by John Murray), The Ed- 
inburgh Review (published by Longmans & Co.). These are 
published by special arrangement with the British publishers, 
and printed from the same plates as the British editions. The 
January numbers have the following contents: The Edinburgh 
Review,—‘‘ Memoirs of Prince Metternich,” ‘‘ The Navies of 
the World,” “‘ Jacob Van Arteveld, the Brewer of Ghent,”’ 
“*Endymion,’’ by Lord Beaconsfield, ‘‘ Dr. Caird on the Phil- 
osophy of Religion,’’ ‘‘ Laveleye’s Italy as it Is,’’ “‘ Army Re- 
form,’’ ‘‘ Grove’s Dictionary of Music,’’ “‘ Kinglake’s Invasion 
of the Crimea,” ‘“‘ England and Ireland.”” The Quarterly Re- 
view, — ‘‘ Lord Campbell’s Memoirs,’ ‘‘ Californian Scenery 
and Society,’’ “‘ Lord Bolinbroke in Exile,’ “ Protection of 
British Birds,’’ ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield’s Endymion,” ‘‘ Belief 
and Unbelief,’’ ‘“‘M’Carthy’s History of our own Times,” 
“The Employment of Women,” ‘The Ritualists and the 
Law,” *‘ The Truth about England.”” The readers and schol- 
ars of America will, we trust, heartily support this enterprise 
which furnishes these sterling old quarterlies (The Edinburgh 
Review was started in 1802 by Sydney Smith, Lord Jeffrey, 
un in 1809, 


as the organ of the Tory party in England) in their original 
e 


“oy typography, at the same price at which they have here- 
tofore been offered in cheap reprints. It is not necessary to 


say that these reviews have always maintained a rank among 





the leading periodicals of the world. 
a number; yearly subscription, $4.00. 


Price of each, $1.00 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT New York, Fes. 8, 9, 10. 


The Department of Supts., made up of State and city super- 
intendents of education throughout the country, met at New 
York on Tuesday, and continued its sessions through Thurs- 
day. Among those present were Hon. John Eaton, U. S. 
Comr. of Education, Washington; Hon. Henry Barnard and 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, Connecticut; Hon. J. W. Patterson, 
New Hampshire; Hon. Neil Gilmour, New York; Hon. E. A. 
Apgar, New Jersey; Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Pennsylvania; 
State Supt. Speer, Kansas; Hon. M. A. Newell, Maryland; 
Hon. A. F. DeWolf, Ohio; Hon. J. H. Smart, Indiana; Hon. 
J. P. Slade, Illinois; Hon. C. W. von Coelln, Iowa. State 
Supts. : John D, Philbrick,LL.D., Boston; A. P. Stone, LL.D., 
Springfield; A. P. Marble, Ph.D., C. O. Thompson, Ph.D., 
Worcester; Prof. B. F. Tweed, Cambridge. T. W. Bicknell, 
Boston; W. W. Waterman, Taunton; E. A. Hubbard, Spring- 
field, W. A. Mowry, Providence, R. I.; I. N. Carleton and 
Charles Northend, New Britian; Ariel Parish, New Haven, 
Conn.; H. N. Harrington, Bridgeport, Conn.; John Jasper, 
Jr., N. A, Caikins, New York city; B. B. Snow, Auburn, 
N. Y.; A. M. Kellogg, A. McMillan, Utica; J. H. Hoose, 
Cortland, N. Y.; C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse ;;W. L. Hoyt, 
Saratoga Co.; Supt. Barringer, Newark, ; Supt. Pierce, 
Trenton, N. J.; J. O. Wilson, Washington, D. C.; H. S. 
Jones, Erie, Pa.; N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill.; Aaron Gove, 
Denver Col.; William T. Harris, St. Louis, Mo. 


TUESDAY EVENING, AT COOPER INSTITUTE. 


An audience of about four hundred attended the meeting, 
the exercises of which were opened by an address of welcome 
by Stephen A, Walker, president of the New York Board of 
Education. 


Mr. Walker referred to the educational character of Cooper 
Institute, and to the Hall as ‘‘the cellar of oratory.’’ He 
thought that the great want of the profession was a systematic 
and formulated statement of principles similar to the profes- 
sional works of law and medicine. 

To this, A. P. Marble, of Worcester, president of the De- 
partment, responded, and at the conclusion of his remarks, 
he introduced William T. Harris, LL.D., of St. Louis, who 
delivered an address on ‘** The Present Aspect of Public Edu- 
cation in Europe and America.’’ 

Dr. Harris spoke first of the natural education advocated by 
Rosseau. He next sketched the progress in education in Eu- 
rope, and then spoke of public education in America and its 
‘* self-appointed censors,’”’ — the magazine and newspaper 
writers on such subjects. Of these he said: 


“ First we must point out their complete bewilderment on the subject of 
the province of school education. They charge omissions and neglects to 
the province of the school which belong to other provinces. They have 
not surveyed the entire province of education and seen how it consists of 
five provinces: that of the family nurture, which should give the child 
the indispensable training in personal habits; the use of his mother- 
tongue, the sense of shame, respect, and obedience to superiors. If the 
family training fails in these essential ay which belong to its province 
beyond all question, how can the censors demand that school education 
also be remanded back to the family and left entirely to the parent? The 
province of the school succeeds that of the family, and should be devoted 
to giving the child the knowledge and skill in the technicalities in the 
world of Science, Literature, and History,—‘the conventionalities of 
intelligence,’ as they never have been called,— reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, After the school comes the education of one’s vocation, trade, 
or business in life. Then there is the education of the State, the political 
education of the man into the citizen, and finally the education of the in- 
dividual into the meresies of the origin and destiny of man and his rela- 
tion to God. He who claims for the school all education, or holds it re- 
sponsible for all education, is outside of all rational points of view, and 
cannot understand at all what the school is, or should be.”’ 





WEDNESDAY, AT HALL OF Y. M. C. A. 


A. P. Marble presided. The first paper was on “ The Uni- 
* fication of School Statistics,’? by Andrew McMillan, Supt. of 
Public Schools at Utica, N. Y. 

The paper discussed, first, the necessity for statistics in all 
departments of government; second, showing that statistics, 
to be useful, must be accurate and uniform; third, that there 
was a great lack of uniformity in school statistics as kept at 
present, citing several instances where such a lack of uni- 
formity had rendered such statistics not only useless for ref- 
erence, but might lead to gross misconception in regard to the 
comparative standing of the schools in the several States. 

Remarks on this meer were made by Messrs. Stone, Eaton, 
Philbrick, Smart and Wickersham. 

On motion of Gen. Eaton, the following committee was ap- 
pointed to review the paper: Messrs. Philbrick, Wickersham, 
von Coelln, Parish, Wilson, Slade, Waterman, Dougherty and 
Hubbard. 

The following committee was also appointed to urge the 
matter of uniform statistics upon Congress: Messrs. Smart, 
Stone, Gove, DeWolf, and Newell. 


Weak Places in the System. 
J. P. Wickersham next opened the discussion on ‘‘ The 
Weak Places in our System of Public Instruction.” His ad- 
dress was in part as follows: 


. “* Many have criticised our school system. Gail Hamilton has opposed 
+ decane, as she terms it, she thinks there is too much o ization, too 
—— machinery. But her strictures are not well founded. She should 
member that there is a kind Se that builds up. It may 
_— heavily, but there must be a ine in education, as in everything 
, »—€ven in politics. Her book is weak, and seems to have been written 
i” some one who had failed to a teacher’s certificate. Then there 
ph Tite, Retews Grant White. Who is he? Has he made a 
seth ie the su in this country and abroad? We know 
mmething 0 him as a ; as such, he has written some 
vers, but what experience has he had in the field of public ? 
Mr © Gail Hamilton’s book is weak, I have no hesi nal. By 
“an The North American Review is un ¥ of its 
. ay of the pubMcation in Lung ty tes a 
there weak places e > : according to my 
Views, the members of our school boards and committees do not have 


> 





enough special knowledge of schools and school management. They are 
elected by the peonte from a)l of the avocations of life, and are us in- 
telligent men; but they do mot possess any special knowledge of school 
matters. This is a source of weakness. You and I know that it requires 
study to build a school-house properly, and that it is not simply a rof 
putting up a pile of brick and mortar without regard to eclentific prin- 
ciples. And yet we have buildings ing up all over the country, 

ratus and books bought at hapha ° ey might as well select tools for 
a dentist. Then they are intrusted to sel courses of study, one of 
the most important subjects of all to deal with. 

“ Another weak place is the need of more experts in the profession, and 
closer supervision, There is a need of more men who are willing to de- 
vote themselves to school supervision. We have ninety-two superintend- 
ents in Pennsylvania, and yet have not halfenough. There is weakness in 
Ohio in this res ,~ and also in Massachusetts. Competent supervision 
is the right arm of the school system. 

** Again, the status of the teacher is not very satisfactory. It requires 
high art to teach a child,—far more even than to paint a picture, or to 
chisel a statue. But how little preparation our teachers make for their 
work; how young they are; how uncertain the tenure of office is; how 
frequently they change, and how low the salaries are! The standard 
ought to be raised. The normal schools should be multiplied, and salaries 
should be raised in order that better teachers might be secured. 


B. G. abate who was also assigned to this subject, said 
that he thought inefficiency of teachers the cardinal weakness. 
The schools suffered from rotation in office through political 
influences from which they should be entirely removed. As 
to compulsory education, it has been a marked success in 
Connecticut. The speaker said that he would consider it 
worth a journey to a remote corner of the State to bring a 
single child into the schools. 

ne addresses were also made by A. F. DeWolf and A. 

arish. 


James H. Smart offered a resolution of thanks to Thomas R. 
Cobb, for his efforts to secure an appropriation from Congress 
for the public schools in the District of Columbia, and for his 
efforts to establish a high school at Washington. 





AFTERNOON SESSION, 


At the afternoon session the discussion was opened by a 
paper on ‘‘ The Conservation of Pedagogic Energy,’’ read by 
Charles O, Thompson, of Worcester, Mass. One of the prin- 
cipal wastes, he said, was the insufficiency of the training in 
the primary departments of the schools. Much of what was 
studied should be simplified and some omitted altogether, 
thus encouraging greater proficiency in what was left. There 
were far too many pupils in most cases, an evil that could be 
partly corrected by having half of them attend in the morn- 
ing and the other half in the afternoon. He would limit each 
class to ten pupils as a maximum number, and cited West 
Point as an example of small classes. The schoolroom should 
not be made a day nursery. : 

In the discussion that followed remarks were made by H. S. 
Jones, who objected to West Point being made a model, as 
the conditions were different from those in the public schools. 
Commissioner King, of Richmond county, stirred up a hor- 
net’s nest by speaking disparagingly of West Point. Mr. 
Northrop sprang to his feet and said he did not like to hear West 
Point spoken of in that way, as he thought the government 
had received a rich return for the expense. Besides, he con- 
sidered it a good model in some respects, although its aim was 
different from that of the high school. 

J.G. Murphy announced himself as a “‘ student of the art of 
teaching’’; he said he was 62, and has been a teacher since he 
was 17. He spoke at some length of the need of taking into 
account the natural bent of children. 

The last ay pod was read by B. F. Hough, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, on ‘‘ Our Schools 
and Our Forests.’’ The speaker sketched the history of the 
schools of forestry in Europe, and pointed out the necessity of 
elementary training in this country. Lectures on the subject, 
he thought, should be delivered at normal schools and acade- 
mies, and oral lessons taught the children at the public schools. 


In the evening about 150 members and invited guests of the 
Association partook of a dinner at Delmonico’s. William 
Dowd presided, in the absence of Stephen A. Walker, the 
chairman of the Board of Education. When the various 
courses had received due attention, Mr. Dowd called upon the 
representatives of educational interests from different States 
to make addresses. Those who responded were General 
Eaton, of Washington; General Webb, president of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York; J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Neil Gilmour, of New York; Aaron Gove, of Colorado; 
M. A. Newell, of Maryland; A. F. DeWolf, of Ohio; Dexter A. 
Hawkins, of New York; John D. Philbrick, of Massachu- 
chusetts; J. Seaver Page, of New York city, and others. 


THURSDAY’S SESSIONS. 


The first paper was read by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Brooklyn, 
a member of the Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union, who spoke of the introduction of scientific temperance 
instruction in schools and colleges. She said that reforms in 
society had to be made through the children, and that muchigood 
could be done by teaching them physiological facts in connec- 
tion with the subject of intemperance. 

Morality in the Schools. 

Mrs. Walworth, a School Comr. of Saratoga, N. Y., inquired 
whether something should not be done in the way of teaching 
a few of the elementary principles of morality in the schools. 
This question gave rise to a long discussion. 

Aaron Gove, of Colorado, said that teachers at the West 


were required to have high moral characters in order to get 
certificates to teach, and that he was not in favor of teaching 
morals by formula. 
A. F. DeWolf thought that requiring pupils to memorize 
from the best authors was a most efficient means of 
teaching morality 
At this point the harmony of the meeting was for the first 
time disturbed by J. G. Murphy (who was not a member of 
the body) taking the ground that some teachers wore not of 





high moral character, and obtained their places through lit- 
ical influence. He cited the case of a young woman roy, 








who obtained her place in this way, and who made a practice 
of sending her pupils out for jugs of beer. 

B. G. Northrop sprang to his feet, and said that the case re- 
ferred to, if true, was an exceptional one; he had met many 
teachers from all parts of the country, and had found them, 
almost without exception, Christian men and women. 

Mr. Sanford said that he considered what had been insinu- 
ated by the speaker a base slander, and similar sentiments were 
expressed by Mr. Barringer, who said that he was a native of 
Troy, and knew that the good people there would not tolerate 
anything of the kind. 

A Remarks were also made by J. W. Patterson and James H. 
mart. 

Mrs. Walworth concluded the discussion on this topic by 
explaining that she did not bring any charges against the 
teachers, as they were usually intelligent and of inten- 
tions, but many teachers in the northern parts of the State 
had little knowledge, and might receive instruction on the 
point in question with profit. 


Mr. Eaton’s Paper. 
A paper on “‘ Museums Illustrative of Education,’’ was read 
by John Eaton, U. 8S. Comr. of Education. The address was 
in part as follows: 


The child is led > to a certain _ by its ts at home, and then 
the teacher is brought into requisi + His skill should consist in claim- 
ing the attention of the child. Aside from himself and his knowledge he 
has books, which are themselves a growth, as found by a comparison of 
those we have now with those of twenty-five years ago. There are now 
better appliances and a better relation between teacher and pupil. And 
yet thereis much to be desired. The teacher should take the child as a 
child. Much may be learned from those who have dealt with the unfor- 
tunates,—abnormal children, the deaf, the blind, the imbecile. But our 
educational system, imperfect as it is, is better than that of any other 
bee I ~ 3 of those ba believe in the saa hp eres aan 

Oo teaching has been offered as a panacea, may be carri 
eneen hes is most important is that all the faculties of the child 
should be developed harmoniously. There is need of the teacher having 
all possible helps ; and the pupil should be taught to acquire knowledge 
for himself at first hand by reasoning on w he , learns, or ex- 

riences. The museum must bring her for the pu 
fhe range of his observations. Expositions and fairs do much to this end. 
The matter of habit is of the greatest importance, and education and cul- 
ture by means of it should be made second nature. 

He traced the progress of educational museums in Europe during the 
last fifty years, and declared that in this particular phase of advancement 
France led the van. That the ideaof establishing an educational museum 
in America had taken a strong hold on the public mind, he said, was 
evident from the great number of letters received during the past two 
years by the Bureau of Education advocating such an establishment. In 
conclusion, the General asked for suggestions on the subject, and a num- 
ber, more or less pertinent, were given. 


National Aid to Education. 


J. W. Patterson, State Supt. of Schools of New Hampshire, 
presentnd a paper on “ National Aid to Education. 

The speaker referred to the dangers that might arise in the 
future from illiteracy. There was an urgent demand, he said, 


for free primary instruction in some parts of the country, but 
the question was, how the Government should furnish the aid. 
He suggested that plans might be devised by an intelligent 
commission representing all parts of the United States. 
Agents might be appointed who should act in harmony with 
local educational institutions, but who should not be under 
the control of the States. If any State should refuse to sub- 
mit to this inspection, it would afford the central Government 
an opportunity to assert its power. In conclusion, he said 
that there was great need of looking after the children of for- 
eigners, who were coming into this country in such large num- 
bers. Past experience had led to the belief that the States 
would not fully do this. 


Mr. Philbrick remarked that the question of National aid 
had assumed a new phase. It first met with little encourage- 
ment, but was now coming into great favor. He cited the 
opinions of the founders of our Government in favor of uni- 
versal education, and believed that the highest statesmanship, 
as well as philanthrophy, favored the Government aid in be- 
half of the needy and more illiterate portions of the country. 


M. A. Newell, of Maryland, expressed himself in favor of 
National aid, but without National control. He believed in 
local self-government; in an over-shadowing central govern- 
ment, too, but removed as far as possible. The Southern peo- 
ple were anxious to get greater advantages for the blacks as 
well as the white. 


Prest. Andrews, of Marietta College, Ohio, was also in favor 
of furnishing Government aid without taking the control away 
from the States. 

Remarks followed by Mr. Northrop, Mr. Dougherty of Illi- 
nois, and W. A. Mowry of Providence, R, I. 

When the reports of committees were called for, James H. 
Smart, chairman of the committee appointed to prepare a me- 
morial to be presented to Congress with reference to the mat- 
ter of statistics, said that the committee was not ready tc 
report. The committee was continued with power to act. 

he committee, of which Mr. Philbrick was chairman, ap- 
pointed to devise a system of uniform statistics, made an in- 
complete report, and was continued. 

On invitation, Frederick A. Talcott and ex-Governor Craw- 
ford, of the World’s Fair Committee, presented the claims of 
the Fair, to be held in New York in 1883, and asked the coép- 
eration of the teachers in all parts of the country, especially in 
the educational display, promising to educators a position 
equal in advan to other departments. 

After the usual votes of thanks the meeting adjourned. 








* .,. . One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exist,—one only ;—an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.”’ 

— Wordsworth. 


— Ata Sabbath-school a teacher asked a little boy if he 
knew what the expression “ sowing tares’’ meant. ‘* Courth 
I do,”’ said he, pulling a part of his trowsers around in front. 





‘« There’s a tare my ma sewed. I tared it when I was slidin’ 
down hill.”’ 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA. 


A little Georgia boy was, not long ago, reciting a lesson to 
his sister. She asked him the population of the world. He 
replied, ‘* One thousand four hundred million”; and turning 
quickly, added, with a bright look of childish simplicity, ‘Oh, 
but there is another now; Sister Sally has a baby.”’ 

We have been much interested here in the account given in 
your new magazine, Epucation, of the old Lancastrian 
method of teaching. It recalled to my memory an old brick 
house, with cupola and bell, that I used to see in Augusta 
in my childhood, on which was painted, in large letters, 


‘* LANCASTRIAN INSTITUTION,”’ 


The name was long ago painted out, and replaced by “‘ Au- 
gusta High School,” and it was with some difficulty I found 
anybody that remembered it. But I finally learned that, 
some time previous to 1820, there came to Georgia an English- 
man, by the name of Penfield, who had a good many crotch- 
ets about education. He had money, and through his aid and 
influence this school was built, and the Lancastrian system in- 
troduced into it. The gentleman who told me of it remem- 
bers long rows of desks and seats; and the seat and desk at 
the end of each row was higher than the others, for the moni- 
tor of that row. On the walls hung cards with Scripture texts, 
to aid the moral suasion, which was a feature in the plan. 
The school was free, and first and last got several good be- 
quests. Besides, I am told that when the tax-collector made 
his rounds, he had instructions to suggest that each tax-payer 
should give a voluntary dollar to this school; and it is said 
five or six hundred dollars were annually collected in this man- 
ner. From these sources four or five teachers were well paid. 
Some time before 1839 the Lancastrian method was given up. 
As a contribution to the “‘ corporal punishment ”’ controversy, 
I will add that moral suasion was soon found inadequate. 
The school has some interest as an example of a successful 
free school in the old South. 


A VERY GOOD TEACHER 


in it caused a good many sons of well-to-do citizens to be sent 
there. A gentieman tells me that he voluntarily paid tuition 
for his children, and it may have been a point of honor for 
that class of people todo so. The endowment was nearly all 
lost with the failure of bank stock in the great wreck of the 
civil war. An effort was made when public schools were es- 
tablished, to have the old house put into the hands of the city 
board of education, but some influential citizens, who had 
been to school in it, opposed the scheme, hoping some day the 
school would be reéndowed. With a remnant of the money, a 
single teacher is paid. 

The same Mr. Penfield aided in establishing a manual-labor 
school in Georgia, but it was never very successful, and on the 
old foundation a prosperous Baptist college was built. 

Apropos of old schools and teachers, Congressman Alex. H. 
Stephens began life as a teacher, and had two pupils who be- 
came distinguished : Profs. John and Jos. Le Conte, of the 
University of California, men well known to the scientific 
world. Mr. Stephens told me that they read Virgil with him, 
and teacher and pupils were so interested in 4d/neid that they 
read all the twelve books. Mr. Stephens has been one of the 
best friends of education in Georgia. Himself originally edu- 
cated by a society of Presbyterian ladies, to whom he scrupu- 
lously repaid every dollar, he has retained great sympathy for 
young men struggling for education, and has lent money to 
about forty to aid them in going through college. 


SELECT LITERATURE. 


Not long ago two teachers, whoin two schools, one public and 
one private, teach nearly all the advanced school-girls of At- 
lanta, were together in the ‘“‘ Young Men’s Library,’ which 
furnishes a large part of the reading of Atlanta people. They 
were interested in learning from the librarian something about 
books called for by young ladies. That gentleman reported 
that there was an improvement within two years in the class 
of books read. All three persons were of the opinion that 
young people are very glad to be directed what to read. It 
was finally agreed that a committee, selected with great care, 
should prepare a list from among the books in the library, of 
those which are interesting and instructive to young people. 
Not a book is to go on the list unendorsed by some one of the 
committee, and the librarian agreed to print and distribute it. 
The object is, not merely to make an instructive list, —that is 
easily done, —but to point out books which will be entertaining 
and draw young people into reading the best literature. In 
some cases, selections from books will be recommended. Al- 
most any girl would be interested in Macaulay’s account of 


Fanny Barney, in the Life ‘of Charlotte Bronté, in Pres- Ce ar $74,504.40; fuel, gas, and water, -22; printing, text 
> , and su $130,078.41; total, $1,416,882.” Publictoallding con 
cott’s Conquest of Mexico, in the Memoirs of the Duchess | mittes, $96,511; total, $1,515,386 84.’ Deduct cost of evening schoo 

d’ Abrantes. . ¥ 156.15, cost of day schools, $1,472;210.00. Average number belonging 


edy the evil here contemplated. The town system would re- 
duce the number and increase the size of the schools; it would 


ton), January 26, with about seventy present; Judge Nathan 


the late freshet. 
fully received. 


made to the Board on the 8th. It furnishes the following sta- 
tistics: 


ber 

dren of non-residents, and 55 earl le 
os os yh tuition fee 
other 89 are excused for sufficient reasons 
lowing were the 


of intelligent home association. The difficulty reminds me 
sometimes of a saying of a polished friend of mine, “‘ It takes 
three generations to make a gentleman ”’ (meaning a man of 
refinement), *‘ and nineteen out of twenty are a failure then.”’ 

I think many sensible people do not appreciate the culture 
to be derived from novels. To girls who never hear good Eng- 
lish talked at home, good novels area great advantage. And 
from a large experience, I believe judicious advice will keep 
most girls from reading trash. There can be no doubt what- 
ever, that the new cheap publications are making people read 
better novels. It had become unfashionable to read the old 
books, but the habit is changing. 

I think no better sign of improved teaching for Georgia can 
be given than my letters from old pupils who expect to teach, 
and who write to ask advice about normal colleges. I con- 
stantly receive such letters. It would seem as if a State nor- 
mal college cannot long be delayed in Georgia. 

Atlanta, Ga,, Feb., 1881. Eviza A. BoweEN. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 
State Editor, W O. Fietcaer, Biddeford, Me. 


— Miss 8S. C. Starrett, an efficient teacher in Belfast high 
school, has received an offer of a desirable position in the 
Western Normal School, at an advanced salary. She has 
declined the offer, which is much to the interest of our schools, 
and the satisfaction of the community, 

— Twenty-five students of Bowdoin Coll. are teaching 
school in various parts of Maine, and about the same number 
from Colby Univ. and from Bates Coll. 

— The State Coll. of Agriculture aud Mechanic Arts has 
been in operation for twelve years, and has graduated 134 stu- 
dents. The college is said to have a permanent fund of 
$131,300.68. 

— Schools in Oxford Co. are closing. They are showing 
better attendance and work than for many years. Alfred and 
Biddeford village schools have closed a successful term. 

— Biddeford hopes to put her schools on a better basis by 
the bill now in the legislature. 

— Quite a number of academies are asking aid of the leg- 
islature. 

— Hebron Acad. commences its spring term Feb. 15. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirFrorD, Manchester, N. H. 
— It is reported that one-fourth of the public schools of New 
Hampshire have an average attendance of fewer than seven 
pupils. Yet the towns in the State, with very few exceptions, 
refuse to avail themselves of the optional law passed in 1870, 
to change the district to the town system, which would rem- 





give each district the same length of school, and equal advan- 
tages with every other in town ; it would guarantee better 
teachers than are found in the small rural districts, and it 
would greatly reduce the necessary expenses of the schools, 
while it would greatly increase their efficiency. 

— The Dartmouth alumni met at the Revere House (Bos- 


Crosby, of Lowell, presiding. Pres. Bartlett, Gov. Head, Gen. 
H. K. Oliver, Marshall P. Wilder, G. A. Marden, and others, 
made addresses. 

— Pinkerton Acad., at Derry, has a magnificent donation of 
$200,000, the gift of John M. Pinkerton, Esq., of Boston. 





VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— H. M. Ladd, of the class of ’72 in Middlebury Coll., has 
accepted the position of Foreign Supt. for Amer. Mission. 
Assoc. He will leave for Europe next month. 

— Friend Boynton has not been heard from for some time. 
We fear he has become snow-bound, or been swept away by 
Any intelligence of his safety will be grate- 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BunKgEr, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


Boston.—The annual report of the School Committee was 


The number of children of school age, from 5to 15, is about 69,000; num- 
public schools of all ages, 50,543. Of these, 144 are the chil- 


according to law, 
in the grade he attends. The 
from paying any fee. The fol- 


for the last financial year: 
Salaries of teachers, $1,108,578.87; salaries of officors, $53,679.74; salaries 


ber 
on average number belonging, 


pasate ovate 


13; 
ber 


includi rincipal, 48; 


ils, 27.387; number to a teacher 
number of pupils, wy sed 


average cost per pupil, $28.20, as against $29.03 last year, 
before. 


High-school expenditures, $182,713.75; teachers, 83; pupils. 2,090; pupils 

to teacher, including Pri pa'sd the year tetore. Total coat of instruc. 

e . c- 

oe ang ee euelat ‘. ‘grammar sunéel $270; high school, $630; Latin 
school, $700, and normal, $720. ae 

Expenditures of evening, high, and t ns » $32,249.97 ; 
teachers, 107; average attendance of pupils, 1,100; number belonging, 
2,018; average cost per pupil on number belonging, $15.98. 

Evening drawing schools, $19,906.18; teachers, 17; pupils belonging, 
672; average attendance, 299; average cost per pupil on number belong- 
ing, $16.23. 

Normal and High Schools.—In the Normal School there are 
73 pupils. The report says that this school is doing good work 
in ‘‘ affording to the children of the citizens of Boston an op- 
portunity to prepare themselves in a profession, whereby they 
may participate in the benefits of an institution which their 
fathers have contributed to build up and sustain.”’ 

Regarding the high schools, the report says the warmest 
friends of high schools must be satisfied with the prospect be- 
fore them in their new location on Warren avenue, and then 
alludes to the new structure in detail. 

Primary Schools.—Alluding to the primary schools and the 
‘*‘ Quincy method,” the report says that, in a word, it may be 
said regarding this system that the pupil is treated less like a 
machine and more like a child. There exists no doubt as to 
the result of the new methods adopted in these schools. Their 
effects in the lowest classes have been already demonstrated 
(as many interested parents can testify), and in one or two 
years more their influence will have penetrated through all 
the classes of this grade, so that we shall have the pupils about 
to enter the grammar schools better equipped than heretofore, 
not only in what they have learned, but in the proper method 
of continuing their studies. Two items of expense have been 
added to the score of primary schools. The first relates to the 
employment of special assistant teachers in the lowest classes, 
and the second to the appointment of a teacher, with the rank 
of second assistant, in every primary school of four or more 
rooms, 

Evening Schools.—The report says that unusual efforts were 
made during the past year by the;committee in charge of these 
schools, to cut off all those who only made a pretense of at- 
tending them, and in that particular they were in better con- 
dition than previously. But still stricter measures to enforce 
attendance and honest application by the pupils, required to be 
inaugurated in order to secure satisfactory returns for the 
amount of money expended for their benefit. 

Industrial Education. — As to industrial education, the re- 
port states that simple justice to the artisan class requires us 
to inaugurate industrial education as a complement to our 
high-school system. 

School Hygiene.—The need of practical instruction in schoo! 
hygiene is as great as ever. The laws of health are daily vio- 
lated in our schools through ignorance rather than wilful neg- 
lect. The city board of health is unable to exercise the neces- 
sary control, except by the appointment of new officers, a plan 
which would be no less costly than that proposed by the school 
committee, and which would deprive that body of a direct con- 
trol over matters for which by law they are made responsible. 
Military Drill. — Speaking of military drill, the report says 
that it is one of the few provisions made by the school board 
for the physical training of the pupils under its charge; and 
no one who has observed the soldierly bearing of the mem- 
bers of the school battalion can have any doubt of its value as 
a means of securing a full and symmetrical development of 
physique. The principals of the high schools are, moreover, 
decidedly of the opinion that the habits of prompt obedience 
acquired on the drill-ground have a very favorable influence 
upon the discipline and morale of the school. 

The report touches upon the election of instructors, corporal 
punishment, the pensioning of aged and infirm teachers, and 
text-books. It further alludes to impure literature, single ses- 
sions of the schools, the work of the truant officers, and pays 
a tribute to Dr. Samuel Eliot,—the late superintendent. 





— We are happy to hear of the increasing popularity and 
success of Mrs. Mary E. Hayes’ school for young ladies, 68 
Chester Square, Boston. We have known Mrs. Hayes, as a 
practical educator, for twenty years, and can say, without flat- 
tery, that she has no superior as a teacher and manager of 
young ladies, in the city or State. 

— Pres. Chadbourne, of Williams Coll., in his recent ad- 
dress before the Boston alumni, said that more attention 
should be paid in the college course to the business affairs of 
life,—more of practicality, should be interwoven in the in- 
struction and life of the college. 

— Williams Coll. trustees met at New York on the 10th 
inst., and elected Prof. Franklin Carter, of Yale, pres. of Wil- 
liams, to succeed Paul A. Chadbourne, resigned. Prof. Car- 
ter graduated at Williams in 1862. 

— The plan of supplementing the ordinary work of the 
schools by supplying extra reading-matter, and by directing 
the reading of pupils and aiding them in selecting good books, 
is said to be working at Worcester, as well as in other places, 
with excellent results. 

— The Amberst alumni met at the Parker House, Feb. 2, 
about one hundred and thirty present; M. F. Dickinson, Esq., 
presiding. Addresses were made by Pres. Seelye, Hon. J. E. 
Sanford, Hon. F. W. Rockwell, H. 8. Stevens for the Chicago 
graduates, C. E. Bolton for Ohio, Rev. W. H. Sybrant, Rev. 
George H. Harris, Hon. Alpheus Hardy, Rev. Dr. G. H. 
Gould, and others. 

— The meeting of school committees of the different towns 
of Barnstable County, to consider what measures should be 
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place for truant children, was held on the 31st ult. Hon. J. 
Kenrick, of Orleans, was chosen chairman, and Henry H. 
Sears, of Dennis, sec. Resolutions were adopted, expressing 
the belief that the.establishment of truant schools, as contem- 
plated by the statutes of the Commonwealth, is a wise provision ; 
but in view of the expense which must be incurred for any 
one town to establish such a school, recommending that the 
Legislature, now in session, be asked to enact a law authoriz- 
ing any two or more counties to unite in establishing such a 
school for their use under proper rules and regulations; or 
that any one county may provide such school, subject to such 
rules and regulations as to costs, as their board of county com- 
missioners may direct, but to be open for committal of truants 
from any town in the Commonwealth. 

— At the meeting of the Hampden Co. School Com. Assoc., 
in Springfield, last week, the question of compulsory attend- 
ance was discussed, especially that clause of the law which 
allows a parent, by a plea of poverty, to keep his child from 
school. In the course of the discussion it appeared that many 
parents offer this plea without sufficient cause, thereby need- 
lessly depriving many children of an education, and it was the 
sentiment of the Assoc. that the poverty-clause should be mod- 
ified or repealed, 

— Thirty-seven young ladies entered the Salem Normal 
School last week, of whom five were from New Hampshire, 
and one each from Maine and Minnesota. 

— Mr. L. R. Wentworth has resigned his position as priu- 
cipal of the West Brewster Grammar School, and Mr. F. M. 
Granger has been chosen as his successor. 

— The boys’ winter school at Provincetown is unusually 
successful this year. 

— Amherst Coll. has recently received an endowment of 


$106,000, 
— Smith Coll. has 25 professors, 15 of them women! And 


the students have shown themselves equal in scholarship to 
the students of colleges for young men. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. WinsLow, Providence, R. I. 


— Gov. Littlefield, in his annual message, says that the pol- 
icy of the State with reference to popular education is well de- 
fined. The people have shown, by their constantly-increasing 
provision for its support, their confidence in the system. But 
in two directions the policy might be changed for the better. 
In the greater portion of the State the management of the 
schools is divided between two distinct bodies of officers, whose 
duties are so related that it is difficult to distinguish between 
them. In order that our schools may accomplish the best re- 
sults we should give them unity of management. There 
should be no place for a conflict of authority or the shifting of 
responsibility. In connection with the question of organiza- 
tion is that of supervision. The schools to-day receive the 
same kind and amount of supervision as at the time when the 
present system was established. While the amount expended 
and the demands upon the schools have multiplied, no pro- 
vision has been made for an increase of supervision. 

Another consideration is that the importance of the manu- 
facturing industries of the State seems to demand that in our 
system of education we should aim to contribute to the future 
success of those industries: 


“The work of our public schools should be, as it seems to 
me, largely directed to the end that they may send forth, for 
employment in our varied mechanical and manufacturing in- 
terests, those whose first lessons shall have been of the law of 
labor and the dignity thereof; whose second shall have been 
to arouse their perception and bring them into living contact 
with the world about them, and who shall then have been 
trained in such use of their faculties as shall render them ca- 
pable thereafter of constantly adding to and properly using such 
knowledge as their cireumstances or opportunities may place 
within their reach. Knowledge of all kinds will thus become 
valuable for what it does for the possessor, and those branches 
of study will be pursued which are found to develop most suc- 


oe the observing, the thoughtful mind, and the skillful 
id, 


— The school committee of Providence have voted to present 
4 petition to the city council asking for the regular engagement 
of an instructor in the art of drawing. The committee on 
lext-books have reported that it is not deemed expedient to 
make a change in Readers at the present time. This commit- 
‘ee have been requested to report on the expediency of intro- 
ducing some means for furnishing supplementary reading for 
pupils in the schools. The superintendent reports that there 
have been no important changes in the condition of the schools 
the past term. The number of truants and absentees is largely 
aa and is very seriously affecting the welfare of the 
schools, 

— The whole‘ number of pupils registered the past term is 
11,948,—two hundred more than were admitted the corres- 
ponding term last year,—467 in the high school, 3,593 in the 
srammar schools, 2,867 in the intermediate schools, and 5,021 
in the primary schools. 

— The two important questions of the time are, What are 
the best methods of acquiring knowledge, and what should 
the great mass of children attending our public schools be 
‘aught? It is difficult to decide what studies should have 
‘vecial prominence in our schools, Those branches should 





certainly be taught that will best fit the pupil in the shortest 
time for the active and responsible duties in that sphere in 
which he expects to be engaged. The subject of school hy- 
giene is very properly receiving attention. It is not wise to 
talk of economy when the health of our children is in danger 
of being impaired. 

— The committee from the General Assembly, to whom 
was referred the petition for school suffrage for women, gave 
a hearing last week, at which much interest was manifested, 
and several interesting addresses were made. The committee 
promised to give the subject careful attention. 

— Brown Univ. has a library of 54,000 books and 20,000 
pamphlets, to all of which the students have access. 





CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Hartford has 9,720 children of school age, — an increase 
of 68 over last year, 

— The freshness of most of the subjects just given out by 
the Yale faculty for the prize essays of the sophomores’ second 
term is much to be commended: 1. ‘‘The Indians: What 
Shall be Done with Them ?”’ 2. ‘‘A Fool’s Errand,—A Crit- 
icism.’”’ 3. ‘*Tom Moore’s Lyrics.”” 4. ‘‘ De Quincey’s 
Theory of Greek Tragedy.’’ 5. ‘‘Gen. Robert E. Lee.” 6. 
Christopher North and His Friends.’’ 7. ‘‘St. Paul.” 8, 
** Dr. Johnson’s Influence on the Literature of his Day.’’ 9. 
A Poem (original). 10. ‘‘ American Humor.’”’ 11. ‘‘A True 
Ambition.” 12, ‘‘ Physical and Mental Culture, or Harmoni- 
ous Development.”’ 
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CANADA —The Rev. S. A. Dyke, of Toronto, has already 
secured $70,000 for the endowment of the Baptist Inst., at 
Woodstock, Ont. The money will be invested by the Hon. 
Wm. McMaster, Mr. Craig, Port Hope, and Mr. Copp, of Ham- 
ton, and the interest used to meet current expenses. 

Mr. G. Acheson, B. A., whograduated last year at the Toronto 
Univ., winning at the same time the gold medal for natural 
sciences, has been appointed natural-science master at the Galt 
(Ont.) Collegiate Inst. Mr. Acheson, on matriculatiug at the 
Univ., gained five first classes. 

Sixteen candidates out of thirty-seven have, on examina- 
tion, been rejected for admission to study medicine at Laval 
Univ., Quebec. 

The new Roman Catholic school-building in Hull (Province 
Quebec) is a large, substantial stone building of three stories, 
and occupying a site of 153x 33 feet. It is divided into 10 
apartments or class-rooms, four in each of the lower and mid- 
die flats, and two in the upper story of the central portion, 
every room being well lighted and properly ventilated. The 
plan was drawn by the Rev. G. Bouillon, of the Cathedral. 
‘The opening ceremonies were performed by the Roman Cath- 
olic bishop of Ottawa, and were according to the ritual pre- 
scribed by the Roman Catholic Church. Special psalms were 
read while the bishop passed through the various rooms be- 
sprinkling them with holy water, while the school-children 
were singing in the hall. 

Foreie@n.-—-The National Union of Elementary Teachers in 
England has a membership of 13,000. 

An anonymous donor, ‘‘ A. B, C.,” has given to the English 
National Soc. for promoting the education of the poor in the 
principles of the Established Church, the sum of £2,000, to 
meet the numerous and urgent calls on the funds of the Soc. 

At a meeting in Dundee, Scotland, Dr. John B. Baxter, 
procurator fiscal, announced that he was in a position, with 
the assistance which had been tendered to him, to offer a sum 
of £125,000 for the establishment of a college in that town sim- 
ilar to the Owens Coll. in Manchester. He suggested that the 
people of Dundee should raise a like sum, making in all £250,- 
000, and the meeting separated with the understanding that 
Dr. Baxter’s scheme would be brought under public consid- 
eration. 

The Cambridge Memorial, in favor of giving the B. A. de- 
gree to women who have fulfilled the collegiate as well as the 
other conditions of graduation, is to be pressed on the senate 
of the Univ. at an early date, and a new memorial, from non- 
resident members of the Univ., in favor of that step, is being 
largely signed. 

A Presbyterian Theological Sem. has been established at 
Tokio, Japan. 


District oF CoLuMBIA.—The average annual increase of 
pupils in the public schools of the District of Columbia is 
about 1,200, as follows: For 1875 there were 14,417 pupils en- 
rolled in the schools; for 1876, 15,646; for 1877, 17,112; for 
1878, 18,959; for 1879, 20,389; for 1880, 21,600. These figures 
show a total increase during the past six years of 7,183, or an 
average annual increase of 1,197,—in round numbers, 1,200. 

FLor1pa.—Gov. Bloxham has appointed Hon. E. K. Foster 
Supt. of Public Instr. Mr. Foster is a son of the late Judge 
E. K. Foster, of New Haven, Conn. The South Florida Cit- 
izen says of the new Supt., that it “is a merited compliment 
and will result favorably to our educational interests.’ 


Gror@ia.—The Univ. of Georgia has now 175 students, — 
a large increase since ’77, when it had but 90. The institution 
is thoroughly equipped, and is in a prosperous condition. 


InDIANA.—The compulsory education bill, which the State 
Legislature is now discussing, names, as the required branches 
in the public schools, “——. hy, reading, writing, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, algebra, Un States history, and grammar. 


ILtino1s.—The Thirteenth Biennial Report of Supt. James 
P Slade,—Oct. 1, 1878, to June 30, 1880,—is a document of 282 





pages, and has been prepared with great labor and care. It 





covers the whole ground, discusses in an able manner all the 
subjects of vital importance to the educational welfare of the 
State, and presents a statistical summary for 1879 and 1880 as 
to the condition and working of every grade of schools, with the 
school Jaw and proposed amendments. Reports from colleges, 
academies, and other incorporated State institutions, and the 
reports of county superintendents are also given. This Report 
is of special interest to all educators in the State, and is of 
great value also to all interested in the progress of popular 
education in our country. 

MinN&SOTA.—Hon. D. Burt was reappointed State Supt. of 
Public Inst., but the Senate rejected the appointment. Supt. 
O. V. Tousley, of Minneapolis, has been appointed, and the 
appointment confirmed by unanimous vote. It is feared that 
Prof. Tousley will not accept. 

The Red Wing High-school entertainment for the benefit of 
the library netted about $90. 


MICHIGAN.—The Univ. of Michigan has at present in actual 
attendance 1,517 students, — thus far its largest number. 
Missourt.—The State Legislature is considering the ques- 
tion of giviug to the public schools one-third of the sum raised 
by taxation for revenue purposes. Hitherto only one-fourth 
has been given to the schools, While the entire taxable prop- 
erty of the State, including railroads, is given by the auditor 
as $555,634,000, he expresses the opinion that the property 
really subject to taxation is worth $1,000,000,000, on a reason- 
able valuation. 

The several educational school funds, — town, connty, and 
State,—amounted last year to nearly $9,000,000. This is about 
$1.00 for every acre of improved ground in the State. 


Nortu CargeoLtina.—Mr. Vanderbilt has given two days’ in- 
come from his four per cent. bonds, — $10,000, —to indigent 
students of the Univ. of North Carolina. 


New Yor«K.—Binghampton Coll., both the building and 
eight acres of ground, have been sold to Bishop MeNierney for 
$23,000, to be used for St. Mary’s Catholic Orphanage. 

The annual report of Supt. Gilmour shows that, on Sept. 30, 
1880, the number of school districts in the State was 11,263; 
the number of school-houses was 11,899. The total cost and 
value of school-houses and sites for the ten years since 1870 
was $16,345,054.49; the aggregate value of school-houses and 
sites in 1880 was $30,747,509. The whole number of children 
between 5 and 21 years old was 1,641,173; the number of pupils 
attending the public schools for some part of the school year 
was 1,031,593; the average time each pupil in the towns at- 
tended school was 17.9 weeks, and in the cities, 24.2 weeks. 
The number of pupils instructed during the year was as fol- 
lows: In the common schools, 1,031,593; normal schools, 5,753; 
academies, 30,009; colleges, 3,641; private schools, 108,567; 
law schools, 653; medical schools, 2,579; total, 1,183,695. The 
whole number of teachers employed in the common schools in 
1880 was 30,730, of whom 22,738 were women. Of the total 
number, 28,579 were licensed by local officers; 1,083 by the 
Supt. of Public Instr., and 1,068 by the normal schools. The 
Supt. commends the teachers’ institutes, and advises that pro- 
vision be made for teachers’ classes in academies. He takes 
up the question of normal schools. He suggests that exam- 
inations of teachers should be made uniform throughout the 
State, and complains that teachers are removed too readily at 
the caprice of trustees. He says the voting of women and 
their election to school offices has done much good, and that 
fact is generally admitted. The Supt. also states that he will 
decide all appeals involving the right of women to vote and 
hold office, according to the most liberal construction of the law. 

The State is spending on public instruction more than six 
times what it cost in 1850, and about four times as much 
per inhabitant. The New York Sun severely criticises this 
fact, and attempts to make its readers believe that it is only a 
shameful waste of money on “devices for complicating the 
system of instruction.” 

Steps are being taken to establish a new normal school at 
Saratoga Springs. 
Ou10.—Bills providing for the unification of the township 
system under one management, and for a Co. Supt. to be one 
of the three members of acounty board of examiners, and to be 
appointed by a county board of edueation, are now pending in 
the Legislature. 
An effort is being made in the public schools of Cleveland 
to interest children in instructive reading. ‘The teachers write 
on the blackboard from day to day the names of such books as 
are suggested to their minds by the day’s work. Already the 
bonne ibrary is being visi to obtain this better class of 
books. 
The first kindergarten started in Cincinnati a year ago has 
proved to be thoroughly successful. About sixty children 
were admitted,—all that could be accommodated in the avail- 
able rooms. 
Mt. Union Coll. is an institution established and supported 
especially for self-dependent youth. The college is fortu- 
nately located, and has for 34 years done good work. The 
closing term had the largest attendance and the best results of 
its history. The number of students last year was 645; fronr 
first, 15,148, representing nearly every State, of whom 8,917 
have taught public schools, — one-fourth ladies. Call for 
teachers, greater than supply. Total graduations, with de- 
grees, 1,062. The fruits of a college are its students. may 
term ins last of Feb., 1881; summer term begins May 5, 
1881; fall term begins last of August; thus it is the only col- 
lege that — a full college year, and still enables its students 
to earn all their college expenses by teaching winters, without 
losing years and classes. The special winter term accommo- 
dates others. Table or club board is $1.55 to $1.80 per week; 
self-board, including room, $1.15 to $1.40 per week; 
board and furnished room, $2.50 to $3.25 per week. 
uition is but a trifle in any course of studies, — ancient or 
modern classical, scientific, philosophical, literary, commer- 
cial, normal, instrumental! music, fine art, or preparatory. No 
incidental charges. All published Te teardinemall, ih Val- 
uable improvements lately made to hall, libraries, 
laboratories, apparatus, experimental and lecture rooms. 
Over $35,000 are subscribed by citizens of Mt. Union fora new 
museum building. Three new professors were lately added to 
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jhe large and competent faculty. Mathematical instruments, 
apparatus, also museum estimated at $251,000. College prop- 
erty estimated at over half-a-million dollars above any indebt- 
edness, donated for benefit of students, especially the self- 
dependent and enterprising. Methods of teaching, illustra- 
tive, logical, thorough. Natural or speaking method of teach- 
ing German and French. For new catalogue, address Hon. 
Lewis Miller, pres. trustees, Akron, O., or O. N. Hartshorn, 
LL.D., pres. faculty, Mt. Union, or Alliance, Ohio. Stu- 
dents, when arriving at the city of Alliance by rail from any 
direction, will, after 15 minutes’ drive by hack, find an abund- 
ance of good accommodations in readiness. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The State Normal School at Millersville 
has a regular attendance at the present time of 504. Of this 
number 396 are male students, and 198 female. The model 
school has an attendance of 64 boys and 38 girls. The insti- 
tution is provided with a corps of 26 instructors, under the 
direction of Edward Brooks, A.M., Ph.D., prin.: and the 
school being under the supervision of the State, those students 
who at graduation express a determination to teach in the 
State receive financial assistance. 

There is a rumor that Col. Roberts, of Titusville, contem- 
plates the immediate erection of a free college of mechanical 
science in that city. 

Twenty-six more Creek Indian boys and girls have just been 
received at. the Government school at Carlisle. 

Sours CARoLina.—Newbury Coll. is located in the thriv- 
ing town of Newbury, on the great railway line of travel from 
the seacoast to the mountains. It was charted in 1857, and 
had established a thorough four years’ course, had an able 
faculty, and a good number of students. But during the late 
war it lost its buildings and endowment fund. It is now 
making a commendable effort to recover its loss and standing, 
and ought to succeed. The friends of education in the State 
have raised $30,000. An endowment fund of $15,000 has al- 
ready been secured, and Prof. Hughes, its financial agent, is 
now in Boston (at Ashburton Hotel, Ashburton place), ready 
to receive the aid of the benevolent. Our Southern friends 
should be sustained in their efforts to recover by education 
what they lost by the war. 

Trexas.—Prof. F. E. Bumelle (late a high-school prin. in 
Conn.) has already entered upon his duties as Supt. of Schools 
at Houston. He reports a welcome reception, and a better 
condition of the schools than he expected. 


TENNESSEE —The educational progress made by the State 
since 1872 is described as wonderful. In that year, in some 
of the counties, there was not a single school, either public or 
private. In 1875 there were 3,042 schools in the State; last 
year there were 5,522. In 1875 the average daily attendance 
was 136,805; last year it was 191,461. 


U. S. Dist. Court, in an action for damages under the Civil 
Rights bill, which will bring up a novel aspect of that legisla- 
tion for adjudication. The writ is made returnable in Febru- 
ary, and the case will come up at the March term. The suit 
is instituted in behalf of Millie T. Whitlow, a white girl, 


|living in Cumberland Co., by her prochein amie, Nelson A. 
| Anderson. 


Miss Whitlow, it appears, has lived for some time 
in the family of a negro widower, as nurse and house-servant, 
being treated and considered as one of the household. 
Though nothing specific was alleged as to criminal conduct or 
character, this mode of life tended to injure her reputation in 
the neighborhood. After leaving the house of Coleman, the 
negro, the girl entered one of the public schools of the county 
as a pupil, upon which the rest of the scholars all quit attend- 
ing it. The teacher of the school applied for instructions to 
the school board, and was directed to exclude Mies Whitlow. 
He did so, and she now brings suit for damages, naming a 
round sum. All the ties to the suit are white, but the girl 
of bad character by living with a negro as his servant. As 
this fact gives the Federal Court jurisdiction, it will be a 
pointof no smallimportance. Alexander Rives, who recently 
caused the indictment of the State judges for failure to put 
negroes on their juries, will preside at the trial, whose issue is 
awaited with much interest. 

We have received a pamphlet of 62 pages, beautifully gotten 
up, giving a full account of the inauguration of Prof. Julius 
D. Dreber as the third president of Roanoke Coll. The open- 
ing of Bittle Memorial Hall, — the building for the library of 
the college, so named after the first president of the college, — 
was the occasion of two interesting addresses. The inaugura- 
tion exercises consisted of prayer by Dr. W. B. Yonce; con- 
gratulatory address, by Dr. C. P. Kranth; inaugurating ad- 
ress, by Dr. J. J. Moorman; inaugural address, by the presi- 
dent ; and benediction, by ex-president T. W. Dosh. hese 
addresses are all printed in this pamphlet, and have not only 
a special local interest, but are a valuable contribution to the 
current educational literature of the day. 

This State has 4,854 public schools, of which 205 are graded. 
In these schools 220,736 pupils are instructed by 4,873 teach- 
ers. The total expenditures for 1880 were $946,109,—the sup- 
port from the State being $667,120. There are 1,256 colored 
ore in which 68,600 pupils are taught by 785 colored 
teachers. 





Wisconsi1n.—In this State, as in every other, too many pu- 
pils are assigned to a single teacher. Supt. Shaw, of Madison, 
says that in some parts of the State 75 to 100 pupils,—and even 
more,—may be found in charge of one teacher. Even in Mad- 
ison one teacher has over seventy pupils, and three others over 
sixty. Naturally no man or woman can do justice to such a 
number of restless young spirits. There will be a semi-mili- 
tary system of obedience, and mechanical recitation,—but how 
much keen and intelligent comprehension of the branches 
taught ? 

A bill has been introduced in the legislature to abolish the 





a There has been expended the past year for instruc- 

tion $49,502, and for miscellaneous purposes, not including 
building and repairs, $27,585; the incidentals thus costing more 
than one-half the amount paid for instruction. The whole 
amount expended has been $97,000. 

Prof. E. 8. Holden, of the Naval Observatory, Washington, 
who has been appointed to the professorship of the Washburn 
Observatory, Madison, is about thirty-five years of age. The 
place was made vacant by the recent death of Prof. Watson. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS, 
John Y. Simpson, M. D., of Monterey, Iowa, said: The 
‘* Acid has,—to use the lady’s own expression, to whom it 
was given as a Nerve Tonic,—made me a new nervous system.”’ 
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Van Nostrand’s Engineering, 
Californian, i 
Catholic World, 
Wide Awake, . ; ° ° 
The Schoolmaster, England, . 
The Voice, ° . 
Our Little Ones, 
Eclectic, ‘ 
Quiver, : . 
Cassell’s Family 
Science, 


We will give the lowest possible prices for such other papers 
and magazines as may be ordered. 


Institute, 


- . 
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Vireinia.—The following interesting case is reported from| study of German in the public schools. a . 7 10. 
Lynchburg: A writ has been issued in the clerk’s office of the} The State Univ. has 436 students enrolled in its different de- nigeria — mie lbawiey Gecect, Masson, Ganse. 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 459 Washing- i ; G.G. ALLEN, 
WANTED. ton St. OLeNOgTAphiC Institute, “rrinetpat. WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Parlor Varieties ; plays, pantomimes, and charades; 


by E. E. Brewster; illum. cover....Lenoxr Dare; b A professional queen, pacher, college educated, “ a & 
irginia F. Townsend ; cl., pp. 451. Boston: Lee &| With highest recommendations, will accept principal- ‘ . 
Shepard. ship of High School or Seminary of good standing. staat ee 
Shakes e's King Henry V.; with notes, etc., by . * anh = 
Rev. H. N. Hudson; cl. Boston: Ginn & Heath. Apply to T. W. BICKNELL, - yy, 17 L.  m, 
307 d 16 Hawley Street, Boston. l I> 
¢ D> we bag 














LATIN AND GREEK BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Stantonsburg, North Carolina. 

“Tam glad to learn that a letter written by me in 
1877 has been productive of good to you and others. I 
trust the ood work will f° on until many, who are like 
myself, 1 have a knowledge of Latin and Greek.’’ 

J.B. W. 

Address R. L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


THE SHADINC PEN, 


FOR ORNAMENTAL LETTERING, PLAIN and 
FANCY WRITING, uces pleasing and wonderful 
effects. Any one with a little practice can execute in 
the most artistic designs, and do the work that has 


leasons, 





hitherto been assigned to the expert i Circular 
and sample lettering free. . W. CHILD, 
307 b 64 Federal Street, Boston. | ™atical certain 
Testimonials 





COOK’S TOURS. 


ESTABLISHED 13A\. 


Tickets and fares for thousands of tours, for Indepen- 
yo Travelers in America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 


ticulars. 


8 [ arrangements for Personal! “(L. 
Conducted and Private Parties to Europe, season 1880. “Hi, 
Hotel Cou issued, available at over 500 first-class 


Hotels. Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued. 
Cook’s Excursionist and special pamphlets contain fall 
particulars, sent by mail. Address, 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
C. A. BARATTONI, Mangr. [(307e0w)] P.O. Box, 4197. 


and power. 





sent 





The Howard Voice Method 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Having now three times re-written his correspondin 

tr. Howard offers them to the public with far 
greater confidence than ever before. 

He can now assert that absolutely no dissatisfied re- 
rts are returned, while nearly all mail-pupils describe 
heir improvement in most emphatic terms. 
ard claims to have discovered 
or at least undeclared, laws of physiological action of 
the respiratory and throat muscles, and by virtue of 
these laws has so condensed and strength 
‘ing ’’ movements and “ favoring’’ movements, that 
he removal of faults and the farther development of 
the vocal powers is made a matter of almost mathe- 


ty. 

on all classes of 
rofessional and amateur, crowd t 
alf-dozen circulars: 


“T have received improvement in the following par- 


“(L) I speak with much less fatigue than before 
practicing your lessons. 
i voice is more clear and resonant. 

y articulation is more distinct. 
“(IV.) My voice has increased wonderfully in range 


“ And I may add that my general health is better, 
being the result of the bodily exercise necessary to the 
practice of your lessons. 
of eighteen years) has also improved wonderfully in 
singing, by the practice of your lessons.”—CarL C, 
POPE, Att’y-at-Law, Black River Falls, Wis. 

Address JOHN HOWARD, by mail, at his office, 25 
East Fourteenth Street, New York City. ; 

Enclose 25 cts. in 
“ The Vocal Process 


Respirato 

“ Vocal Reform, toed . 
Singing. ers’ and inge ’ Circulars. letins 
How 11%, and'o ant Lotte Sesen ane Conditions 


w2™ 
DALY #2 


. 
. 


our most prominent business men test 


£ % — I> = ~ 
4 ed ai a “NF . 
le ae es 
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HOW CAN A BUSINESS MAN AFFORD TO DO 
WITHOUT A SHORT-HAND WRITER? 


pupils now do the work of four or five long-hand writers. 
alig:aphs for sale, and Copying done with them. 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


1¥ 
Vis 
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Many of 
ify that our former 





Mr. How- 
ree hitherto unknown, 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANC 
lish the following valuable Scienti 
Effects of Alcohol u 
especially for the Public Schools : 


ened the “ op- 


speakers and singers 
Eseo bulletins and a 


12mo, pp. 220. Paper, 35c.; 
action on the body, accom 


where received with great favor. 


Alcohol,” and is one of the ablest 
world. 


y daughter (a young lady 


» 60c. 
This is a series of thirty-four short 
The Throat,—The 


Also 25 cts. for Pampbiet on 
ocal Development,” and “ Natural 


postage stam for Pamphlet 
(The Mouth . he 


in tne land. Address 
Dia 





ALCOHOL AND SCIENCE. 


n the Human System, written 


THE TEMPERANCE LESSON- BOOK. 
By B. W. RIcHARBDSON, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


This is a series of short lessons on Alcohol and its 
nied with suitable ques- 
tions, designed for study and public and private schools 
and reading in schools and families. This book has 
just been published in England, and has been —. 

8 


well known as the author of the Cantor Lectures ‘‘ On 


- ALCOHOL AND HYGIENE. 


By JuLIA COLEMAN, author of * The Catechism on 
Alcohol,’ “ Juvenile Temperance Manual,” etc. 


An Elementary eens Sor Schools. 12mo, pp. 234. 


and its effects upon the human system, with 
appropriate for public and private schools, fa 


These should be introduced into every public school 
J. H. STEARNS, Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 


The College eeetee comtebaing full particulars, wil} 


be sent on a) 
ADA L. HOWARD 
176 as Wellesiey, 


Maas. 





E SOCIETY pub- 


fic Works on the NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 & 1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Course in Elocutioh. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course, For public pee readers, teachers, and 
the general student of higher English. 70-page Cata- 


logue on application. 
JOHN H. BECHTEL, Sec’y. 


ELOCUTION. 


m 
Faculty of School of 


Cloth, SOc. 





Dr.. Richardson 
C. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 
8 cured. 


mont St. 
E. Murdoch, Stacy eet one 


Oratory. 


physicians in the 





CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible 8 h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. For information L. NZO BUTTER- 
FIELD, Tremont Temple Boston, Mass. 260 az (1) 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS. 


Jeasons on Alcohol 


neati 





sues, etc. 








HA! HA! HA! 


We never saw such a funny book as 


The Benjamin Franklin Primer. 


You ought to have a Send Ten Cents for one 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@., 





FOR SALE, 
At a Rare Bargain, 


Made only by the 
New York Book Silicate Slate Co. 
Send for circular. 191 PULTON 8T., N. Y. 





Catalogues on Application. 


— 


307 tf Bromfield 
15 Street, Boston. One of the best located boarding-schools in central New England ; with good day patronage ; recently repaired, | Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 

Fo" SWITZERLAND AND ITALY— at large expense ; stream of running water ; extensive grounds, with shrabbery and fruit. Will be sold on| « qi" ene ae & iz saithadl 

‘Dadrese, 23 Union Square, Moon 6 WT. t Xear.| EASY TERMS; or will take, in part payment, » Day School or the established business of private tutoring| “ IV.— h. and Chemical us (198 pp.) 





&@ week in 


ke your own town. Terms and $6 outiit 


Address H. HALLETT & Oo., Portland, Me. 





$66 


im some good location. A RARE CHANOE for any one; but to one offering either of the two named positions, it 


isa “chance of s hundred.” Reasons for wishing to sell, ill-health of principal’s wife. Ref perm 
sion, to “ OnoutT,” at this Office. ; ee a? “a 








JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


307 12255 (1) 994 Chestmut St., Philadelphia. 











Feb 17, 1881. 
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H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, is sole Boston Agent for the “Literary Revolution” Publications. 





The Literary Revolution. 


Story of the March. 


The foundation of this enterprise was laid in New York, by the manager of the Ameri- 
can Book Exchange, in September, 1875, the capital in hand consisting of about fifty 
volumes of old books, about $70 in cash, and a favorable acquaintance with some thousands 
of READERS throughout the United States, with whom he had had dealings previously. 
For nearly three vears the business was limited to exchanging second-hand books and sell- 
ing miscellaneous new books. In March, 1878, the business had grown to such extent 
that the American Book Exchange was organized as an incorporated company, and the 
business already established was transferred to it. 

The entire business transactions or the year 1878 aggregated about $30,000. In the 
autumn of 1878, it was decided to enter into the business of pud/ishing as well as selling 
books. 

In January, 1879, the first volume was published, being volume one of ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English Literature.” The cash sales for the year 1879 aggregated about 
$100,000, including second-hand books, and miscellaneous books of other houses as well 
as its own publications. 

During the year 1880, the business of the company has grown beyond all precedent in 
publishing. Transactions have been limited almost entirely to publishing and selling its 
own books. Nearly 750,000 volumes have been manufactured in the binderies of the com- 
pany; Over 1,000,000 volumes have been printed, and about 40,000 pages of new books 
put into type and electrotyped. As many as 300 pages, containing nearly half a million 
printers’ ‘‘ems,” have gone into type in a single day. For a period of more than 
three months, during the busy season of manufacturing, an average of over forty steam- 
presses were constantly printing the books. The cash sales of the year foot up $414,243.15. 

This remarkable growth of the business has not even approximately kept pace with the 
demands of the public upon us. The limit has been our resources for manufacture. 

The public has so long been taught to believe books to be expensive luxuries and low 
prices impossible, that incredulity has from the first been the greatest obstacle to the 
progress of the Literary Revolution. It was easier to inake good books cheap than it was 
to make people believe it could be done. We could readily have made prices even lower 
than they have been, but for the terrible tax we have been compelled to pay to this incredu- 
lity. During the past year we have paid $77,824.85 for advertising—an item which has to 
come out of the profits we make on the books sold. Perhaps a thousand times during the 
year we have heard how rival publishers, who wished it might be true, have said that we 
could not afford to mak e books so cheap, and we must fai/, and our friends have continually 
asked—can you do it ?—Aow can you afford it ?—wil/ you continue ? 

As one siep toward the removal of this incredulity, and thus further increasing the 
possibility of multiplying goud books at low prices, we will givea fewsimple facts and 
figures: 

‘‘ Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ” was published in 1879 by D. Appleton & Co. at 
the price of $8.00 per copy for the cheapest edition. In December of that year we published 
an edition which cost: 

As the price of paper has varied consider- 





For making the electrotype plates......... $882 16 . 
26,00) copies Acme edition p nsed, cost for 2190 @ a ~ year, the yrs a are 
paper and printing, at 12 cents........... 3,12 ased upon e present cost Oo A 
Binding of the same in cloth, at 9 cents... 2,340 00 ' P = Cost Bags here 
6,000 coples Alga edition, rinted, cost for 1980 0 oom f course some further deduction 
paper and printing, at 17 cents........... 5 
Binding of the same in half Russia, gilt top, made from the —- profits named to cover 
Bb BREEN dertins 07+ cateenaah pho stank ethene 1,60000 ¢xpenses of handling, and some small neces- 
Total cost of 34,000 copies................ $9,302 16 sasy expense for advertising to customers 
26,000 Acme edition, estimating all sold at that the book is published, but the figures 
greatest club rate of discount, W cents i j ; stra ibili 
each, less 15 per Cent..........gs00seereeeee $11,050 00 ever sufficiently illustrate the possibility of 
8,000 Aldus edition, ditto at $1.00... 6.30000 this Revolution. 
Total receipts for 34,000 copies........... i800 _, Phe unexampled success of this Revolu- 
Gross profits in one year from an invest- tion has resulted from the fact that it has 
ment o evo tian Slinah a cake deb acess se $8,548 00 met the real wants of the public. Urgent 


“A Dutchman’s 10 per cent” profit! Do you think 


we can afford it ? calls are every day being made upon us for 


; cheap editions of scores and hundreds of 
other good books which we have not yet published but which will jn time be added to our 


list. There is a limit to what can be done in a year, and a very much smaller limit to | 


what can be done in that time with our present capital. We have decided to extend this 
limit by enlarging our capitai. Do any of the friends of the Literary Revolution want to 
have an interest in this enlargement? We do not sodici?investments from them, but until 
$100,000 additional stock is taken, preference will be given to applications for shares of 
capital stock insmall sums. Because the personal influence of every stockholder is sure 
to result in strengthening the enterprise, we would much prefer to receive $10.00 from 
each of 10,000 persons scattered throughout the country, than to receive $10,000 from each 
of ten persons, 

_ The stock will be issued in shares of $10 each, and is offered at par value in cash, and 
is not subject to assessment. 

Dividends are declared once a year, in January, of profits accruing during the previous 
year. Stock issued after February 1, will receive a pro rata dividend from the full year’s 
earnings, estimating from the time of its issue till the end of the year. 

Each stockholder of the company may order, if he wishes to do so, for each share of 
stock which he holds, one copy (only) of each book which is or may be published by the 
company, at a reduced ‘'stock-holders’ price,” viz., at a discount of one-third from the 
retail price-list. To illustrate: the ‘‘ stockholders’ price” of ‘‘Geikie’s Life of Christ” 
would be—for the-4loti¥ edition, 33 cents; for the half Russia, gilt top, 66% cents; and 
for the ‘‘ Library of Universal Knowledge,” large type edition, cloth binding, 66% cents 
per volume, or $7.92 for the set of fifteen vols., orders being received Feb. 13, the price 
of this work now being advanced two cents every day until the full list price is reached. 

Upon this basis, a stock-holder who would wish for himself or his friends one copy of 
each of the 108 volumes now on our list, in cloth binding, would get all of them for $43.95, 
whereas the same would cost other purchasers $65.92. Thus his $10 invested in capital 
stock would not only earn him a yearly dividend, but would save him or his friends more 
than its face. 

Che number of people who can avail themselves of this advantage is limited, of course, 
to the number of shares, only 10,000 offered for sale. ‘‘ Uncle Sam's Farm” is an 
immensely large one, and there will be enough people not stockholders remaining who 
will want books, from whom we can earn “‘ profits ” for “ dividends.” 

Remittances for capital stock should be made to 

Joun B, ALpen, President. 


TRUSTEES: Chas. M. Whitney, G. Edw. Langdon, John B. Alden 

OFFICEs: Countin Room, Sales and Editorial Hoome, Tribune Building. 

an #8: No. 8 Church street to Nos. 33 and 35 Vesey street, and No. 26 kman street to 18 Spruce street. 
IPPING DEPARTMENT: No, 26 Beekman street to 18 Spruce street. 


Friends of the Literary Revolution are cordially invited to visit the various departments, and see how 
books are made and handled. Our OE aetins and printing are done under contracts in nearly a score of 
“ type-setting by steam ” carried on—that also can be seen by an in- 


different offices, in one only o 
a w 
troduction from our office. abe 


Fobange National Bank, Broadway and Cedar street; National Park Bank, Broad- 
ork City; Orange National Bank, Orange, N. J. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, ; 


J. B. ALDEN Manaaer. 


BasKERS: Americ: 
way and Park Row, few Y 


lotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre, Charles Reade’s Love Me Little. 





Reinforcements. 


I predict that in a very short time the Literary Revolution will become the most popular publ 
in the world. Its patrons will include every intelligent man in the country. Herewlth I hand you 
subscription to capital stock. C. F. Hutcuines, Osage Mission, Kan. . ” 

Philadelphia, 1 mo., 22, 1881.—Respected friend: Thy postal received, and I herewith inclose a check on 
Siaee National Bank for fae Sanater — er. indorsed < -~ to thy order. ith first tnguee was 1 Vr ten 

this . 0 not need to make money, and don't want to cultivate a gras: e 
to let others have the chance. But I want ten shares. "Very truly, E. L. 8. ping spirit, I decid 
lama r clergyman with a salary of about $200 per annum, yet I feel for my own sake, and also for 
the sake of your grand enterprise, that I can spare the Tore ( tor two shares interest in the work. I wish 
you every success in your more than laudable undertaking. (Rev.) W. FULLER, Stephentown Center, N. Y. 

I wish I could send you $5800. I have full confidence in your in y, honor, and success. For the inclosed 
$10 please enter my name asa stockholder. E. O. StrLEs, Preston, Md. 

I have in my home already quite a number of your books, and my whole heart wishes you Sot-epees 
ap poe an enterprise. Inclosed please find $10. for one share of Sock. Mrs, JENNIE S. SQUIRES, rt- 

I have been a patron and friend of the company for three years. I propose to become a stockholder b 
sending P. O. Order, $10, L. W. BaGLey, Scotland Neck, N.C. 4 . . 

Being heartily in sympathy with the Lite volution, and desiring to help it and myself at the same 
time, I inclose $10 for one share of stock. (Rev) FP. CLARK, Vassar, Mich. -P ss 

I look upon your enterprise as one of the most beneficent educational agencies of the nineteenth cen- 
i f You are certainly doing wonders in elevating the literary tastes of the people of thiscountry. Inclosed 
find $10 for one share of stoc S. MANSFIELD, Wappinger’s Falis, N. Y. 

May your noble efforts be the means of blessing many, many thousands more than have been yet reached. 
I inclose $20 for two shares. (Rev.) Joun Noon, Amherst, Mass. 

I am full of enthusiasm over the Revolution. I envy the man of his glory who organized the movement, 
He will be immortalized by the a paseative readers of good books. Inclosed find $10. I wish I could invest 
$100. J. F. Dopp, Martinsburg, Ohio. 

I have taken great interest in your com y ever since its first publication, and think it a wonderfully 
good thing. I send you $3. Wma. H. Gove, Salem, Mass. 

I Corttalty pt your proposal and will take ten shares, for which I inclose $100. CHARLES CLARK, Green- 

You are doing a grand work. Inclosed find $10. 
gem. B. F. Leeoett, Concordville, Penn. 

It seems to me you have already done more to disseminate 
stand most in n of it, than all the rest of the book firms in the country. 
of stock. CuHas. E. UTTER, Cuba, N. Y 

Your circular offer of stock is too tempting with privileges attached, and here is $10. 
sition isa “hit.” (Rev.)S. M. Free_anp, Thomaston, Conn. 

I have from the first felt a deep interest in your enterprise of givin 
rou offer shares to the public, would like to subscribe for five shares, and inclose check for $50. Prof, 

RUGGLEs, Dartmouth College, N. H. 


house 
10 asa 





I wish I could take more. I find your paper a perfect 


reading, among a class of people who 
. Inclosed find $10 for one share 


I think your propo- 


good books to the millions, and, as 
DWARD 


Have concluded to risk $20 in the Literary Revolution. So long as you continue to publish good books, 
shall be glad to help by increasing circulation of your books, and by helping to furnish necessary capital, 
C,. L. McCracken, Thompsonville, Conn. 


Tam very giad to identify myself more closely with the great work the “ A. B. E.” is doing. \ inclose $10 
for stock. (Rev.) W. H. BULKLEY, Stepney Depot, Conn. 

You are a brick to furnish cheap reading, so send me “ Light of Asia” and “ Manliness of Christ." Sorry 
I can't quite yet afford “ Library of Universal Knowledge;” come to it by and by. E, HALLENBECK, Davison, 

ich. 

Already your enterprise has effected a great change and accomplished a good work. May you have great- 

= goapeee. The blessings of many are already upon you. I herewith send $10. (Rev.) E. H Yocum, Blooms- 
ury, Penn. 

I have bought over thirty volumes of your publications, and have amassed a fund of literature which 
would have consumed the savings of two years had not your Revolution made it J vom ore to Py. books with- 
out missing the money expended. I inclose $10 for one share, JoHN L. THomas, Cumberland, Md. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


Literature—Classics. 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 8 Vols, in 4, 
Cloth, $2.00; half Russia, gilt top, $4.00. 

Acme Library of Modern Classics; first series. Vicar of Wake- 
field, Rasselas, Picciola, Paul and Virginia, Undine, and The Two 
Captains ; in one Vol. Cloth, 40 cents; half Russia, gilt tep, 80 
cents, 

Macaulay’s Complete Essays and Poems, 3 Vols. Cloth, $1.80; 
half Russia, gilt top, $2.70. 

The Koran of Mohammed. Translated by Sale. Cloth, 30 cents; 
half Russia, gilt top, 60 cents. 

American Patriotism. Famous Orations and Patriotic Papers, 
from Washington to Lincoln. Cloth, 50 cents; half Kussia, gilt top, 

1,00. 
° The Choice of Books. By Charles F. Richardson. 
25 cents; cheap paper edition, 5 cents, 


Juvenile Classics. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Illustrated. Cloth, 40 cents. 
The Arabian Nights. Illustrated. Cloth, 40 cents. 


Cyclopedias. 
Library of Universal Knowledge. Large type, 15 Vols. Cloth, 
$15.00; half Russia, gilt top, $22.50, 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, Small type, 15 Vols. Cloth, $7.50. 
American Additions, Large type, 4 Vols. Cloth, $4.00; half 
Russia, gilt top, $6.00. 


Library of History. 


Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome. 5 Vols, Cloth, $2.00; half Russia, 


gilt top, $4.00, 
Macaulay’s England. 3 Vols. Cloth, $1.25; half Russia, gilt 





bs 2.50. 
nae. Ancient History. Cloth, $1.75; half Russia, sprinkled 
8, $2.25. 
‘reasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles ofthe World. Cloth, 35 cents. 
Froissart’s Chronicles. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; extra gilt, gilt 


bs 2.50. 
REP ARING : Grote’s Greece, Mommsen’s Rome, Green’s | 
(larger) England, Masson’s Guizot’s France, Carlyle’s French Rev- 
olution, Menzel’s Germany, Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War. A His- 
tory of the United States, a an eminent historian. Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated, Cloth, 40 cents. 
| Adventures of Baron Munchausen and Gulliver’s Travels, in one 
Acme Library of Fiction. | Vol. Illustrated. Cloth, 40 cents, 


Extra cloth, 


Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, 50 cents. | The Book of Fables. By sop and others. Illustrated. Cloth, 

Adventures of Don Quixote. Illustr. 50 cents. 40 cents, 3 ‘ ; 

Hughes’s Tom Brown at Rugby, 30 cents. Cecil’s Books of Natural History. % Vols. in 1. Illustrated, 

Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans, 30 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, 50 cents. Stories and Ballads. By Ellen Tracy Alden, Illustrated. Cloth, 
50 cents, 


Uarda; A Romance of Ancient Egypt, 35 cents. 

George Eliot’s Romola, 35 cents. | 

Irving’s Knickerbocker, 30 cents. 

PREPARING : Dickens’s David Cop rfield, Thackeray’s New- | 
comes, Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables, Kingsley’s Hypatia, Goethe's 
Wilhelm Meister, Le Sage’s Gil Blas, Jean Pau! Richter’s Titan, 
Madame de Stael’s Corinne, Turgeneiff’s Fathers and Sons, George 
MeDonald’s Alec Forbes, Mrs. Mulock Craik’s John Halifax, Char- 


Revolution Pamphlets. 
Literary Revolution Curiosities, all in brevier or larger type. 
Macaulay’s Life of Frederick the Great. Former price, $1.25. 
Price, 3 cents, 
Carlyle’s Life of Robert Burns. Former price, $1.25. Price, 3 


cents, 
Light of Asia. By Edwin Arnold, Former price, $1.50. Price, 


5 cents. 
The World’s Great Poets. pa. Hughes’s Manliness of Christ, Former price, $1.00. Price, 
“4 ’ . it ‘ = cents. 
Milton 8 Postical Werke cloth; 40 coe Mai Rese, 1h rong P ay, om of Scots’ Life, By Lamartine. Former price, $1.25, 
. d . rice, 3 cents. 


80 cents, 

Works of Dante, translated by Cary. Cloth, 30 cents ; half Ras- 
sia, gilt top, 60 cents. 

Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden. Cloth, 30 cents; half 
Russia, gilt top, 60 cents. 

Homer’s Iliad, translated by Pope. Cloth, 30 cents; half Russia, 
gilt top, 60 cents. 

Homer’s Odyssey, translated by Pope. Cloth, 30 cents ; half Rus- 


ong wo , 60 cents. 

e Light of Asia, by Edwin Arnold. Cloth, 25 cents. 

Mrs. Hemans’s Poetical Works. Cloth, 60 cents; half Russia, gilt 

top, 90 cents, | 
Library of Biography. 

Acme Biography ; first series. Twelve standard books by Macau- 
lay, Carlyle, Gibbon, Lamartine, Michelet, Bunsen, Arnold, Liddell, 
and Trollope ; in one Vol. Cloth, 50 cents; half Russia, gilt top, 

1,00, 
° Acme B phy ; second sorb, Lives of Chancer, 8 — _ 

d they, in o 1, Cloth, 40 cents; uss! 
Sit ten, DO cents. one soe : ‘ tddition to the above prices—add for this purpose about 20 per cent 

Acme ; third series. Lives of Defoe, Johnson, Gold- | to the price of books in cloth, 15 per cent to the price of books in 


Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Price, 5 cents. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Price, 6 cents. 


The Library Magazine 


Of American and Foreign Thought. Like the old and excellent 
Littell’s Living Age and Eclectic M ‘ine, without the fiction and 
light literature (and with American ‘ought 
their price, and ever, number a bound volume. bp S. os 
ly 4,000 pages, in cloth, for $2.80; in half Russia, gilt top, for $4.20. 


Beautiful Homes. 


The Art of Beautifying Suburban Home Grounds of smal! Extent, 
Illustrated by upward of 200 plates and e vings of plans for resi - 
dences and their grounds, of trees and shrubs and garden embellish- 
ments, By Frank J, Seott, Price reduced from $8.00 to $3.00, 


Books by Mail. 
When books are sent by mail the cost of posi 


smith, Scott, y; in one Vol. Cloth, 40 cents; half Rus- half Russia. 
Terms to Clubs. 


“ukcaaiay’s Life an 

*s Life and Letters, by Trevelyan. Cloth, 50 cents; half 
Russia, «ile , 75 cents, oe where no bookseller acts as sole t, terms to clubs 
Plutarch’s Lives. 1 Vol., 60 cents. are allowed as follows: 10 per cent discount on 5 copies of one book, 
Lossing’s Eminent Americans, over 100 Por- = ny the list; 15 per my ena on 10 cop- 
traits, $1.00. Smiles’s Brief Bi bies. Carlyle’s Oliver Crom- ies of one book, or on 25 copies from 
well. lyle’s Frederick the oon » ct Terms of a poy t, ee ha. J tin io eye = 

school . Rem . rT, 

Religious Literature. = my Se eae y money-crder, regis» 


tered letter, or by express. Fractions of $1.00 may be set in post- 
Young’s Great Bible Concordance. Cloth, $2.00; half Russia, age-stamps. 
vai ype Agencies. 
Christ. Cloth, 50 cents; half Russia, gilt top, $1. 
*s Bible Dictionary. Cloth, 50 cents ; half Russia, ae a8 A Boston, H. L. ; Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, 
ts. Robert Clarke & Co. ; Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & Coy 
itto’s of Biblical Literature. 2 Vols, Cloth, $2.00; land, Ingham, Clark & Co.; Toledo, ry Eager & Co.; 


” ? 
It top, $3.00. Alden & Chadwick, 224 State street; San 
vine Jecopbus 2 Vols. in 1. Cloth, $1.50; halfRus- | Curtiss & Welch ; St. Louis, S. Paxson & Co, ; in smaller towns the 
sia, sprinkled edges, $2.00. bookseller, 


, only one in a place, 
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LATE PUB 


Title. 
Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. 3 vols. 
Frauds Exposed. - - . - 
Modern Architectural Designs. 
Lessvuns in Electricity. - 
Schiller and His Times. - - - 
Handy-book of Synonymes. - - 
Village Commane. - - - 
Five Little Southerners. - - - - 
Testimony of the Ages. - - - 
State and Liquor Traffic. - - 
Ne Ring. Seaside Lib., No. 917. 
Easiest Way. - - - 
Gems for the Fireside. 
National Hymn and Tune B 
New Guinea. 2 vols. - 
Life of Rev. S. Seabury. - - - 
John Brougham. - *. - ° 
Methodist Year Book, 1881. 
Hours with the Bible. - 
The Lost Casket. 
Poems. - : - 
Garden Graith. . > 
Music and Musicians. - ° . 
Easy Algebra. - - - - - - 
Reminiscences of Spurzheim. - 
Last of the Mohicans. - - 
Fifteen Decisive Battles. - 
Uarda. - - - 
Romola. - 
Art of School Management. 
Pictures from Ireland. - 
English Literature. - - 


Pt. 4. 


(Also by Harpers, 1 


k, for Mixed Voices. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

CATARRH OF ELEVsN YEARS’ STANDING 
Curep 1x Toree Montss.—The President 
of the Wisconsin State Normal School, Mr. 
Wm. D. Parker, says, in a letter to Drs. 
Starkey and Palen, under date of September 
4, 1879: ‘After enduring post-nasal catarrh 
for eleven years, at times greatly annoyed 
and sickened by the abundance of the secre- 
tions, in the full belief that catarrh is incura- 
ble, I procured your Compound Oxygen, and 
after three months’ steady application the se- 
cretion wholly ceased and has not yet returned, 
siz months having elapsed since I have used 
the Oxygen. I therefore commend your spe- 
cific to the thousands of sufferers from catarrh 
with its attendant ills. I shall take pleasure 
in testifying for the benefit of any inquirers.’’ 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, whic 
contains a large number of testimonials to re- 
markable cures, is sent free. Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


PROGRESS OF THE REVOLUTION.—The story 
of the march of this very remarkable enter- 
prise, which is told in another page, is attract- 
ing wide attention and arousing the enthusi- 
asm of many of its patrons and the anticipation 
of thousands who have been curiously watching 
the movement. Among the new books lately 
announced and in press for immediate publi- 
cation, are: Green’s Larger History of the Eng- 


lish People, reduced from $10 to $1.00; the| 


Useful Dictionary, containing more than one- 
third as much as Webster’s Unabridged, for 
80 cents; Irving’s Sketch Book, and Irving’s 
Knickerbocker, in very handsome form, for 35 


cents; Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans, 
cents, and Plutarch’s Lives, 60 cents. Their 
most important work, the Library of Universal 
Knowledge, a cyclopzdia in large type, con- 


taining ten per cent. more matter than Apple- | 


ton’s Cyclopedia, has reached its 8th volume. 
At its neminal cost of $15, in elegant and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, 15 volumes octavo, it is 
of course meeting with an enormous sale. 
The new version of the New Testament, in 
large type, at a nominal price, is promised im- 
mediately upon its publication in England, 
which is now daily looked for. To answer the 
demands of those who may be curious to com- 
pare the new with the old, an edition will be 
published in which the two versious will be 
given upon opposite pages. 


THE announcement of two important and 
timely scientific books on the effects of alcohol 
upon the human system, which have been pre- 
pared specially for the use of public schools, by 
the National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House, 58 Reade street, New York City, 


of which J. N. Stearns is the efficient 

and publishing agent (in THe JouRNAL of 
this week), should be carefully noted. The 
education of the young of to-day, in regard to 
the danger of using alcoholic drinks in any 
form, is the hope of the future for a temper- 
ance nation. ese books are adapted to pre- 
sent the subject to pupils from the stand-point 
of science. We sincerely hope they will be 
used widely. 


THE card of Joseph Zentmayer, 147 South 
Fourth etreet, Philadelphia, in Taz Journnat 
should be read by all who are interested in 
Microscopes, Microseopic Apparatas, and Opti- 
cal Instruments, It is to the credit of this coun- 


20 i 


LICA TIONS. 


Author. Publisher. . 
Am Book Exchange $1 50 
Comstock Am News Co $3.50 to 5 00 
Bicknell, Comstock ye oe 1 - 
ndall tuge 
Saher lg Kholer $2.00 to 3 00 
J B Lippincott & Co .50, 75 
La Rame a “6 60 1 25 
Porter D Lothrop & Co 1 00 
Morris JC McCurdy & Co = 3.75, 5 25 
Hunt National Temp Soc 10 
0c.) Hunt New York News Co 10 
Campbell) Fords, Howard & Hulbert 1 00 
Tiffany B A Fowler & Co 4 75 
Mason Ginn & Heath 70 
Albertis Houghton, Mifflin & Co 10 00 
Beardsley « ad 4 00 
Winter ~ Jas R Osgood & Co 2 00 
Depuy Phillips & Hunt 10 
Geike James Pott 1 3 
Bois gobey G P Putnam's Sons 60, 1 00 
Daggett AD F Randolph & Co 1 00 
Smiley “ ss 1 25 
Schamaun E Schuberth & Co 2 75 
Venable University Pub Co 70 
Capen A Williams & Co 1 50 
Cooper Am Book Exch 35 
Creasey « 35 
Ebers “ 35 
Eliot “s 35 
Baldwin D Appleton & Co 1 50 
McGrath Henry Holt & Co 1 00 
Richardson Jansen, McClurg & Co 2 00 


l try that a manufacturer like Mr. Zentmayer, 
who makes microscopes unequaled in quality 
by any made in Europe, can be sustained in 
his enterprise. For thirty-five years he has 
been engaged in this work ; twenty-six years 
he has been established in Philadelphia, and 
as an evidence of his conscientious care, ail 
‘the instruments that he has sold have been 


}adjusted by his own hands. He has recently 
| made the American Student’s Microscope, an 
‘instrument of rare excellence, which he now 
offers for the low price of $38. Send for his 
| illustrated price-list and descriptions of instru- 
| ments, 





WE desire to cal] attention to the announce- 
ment in Tue JOURNAL of this week, of a first- 
class boarding-school for sale in central New- 
England. This school is well established, and 
sold on account of the ill-health of the prin- 
cipal’s family. The terms of payment are very 
easy, and the situation excellent for a boarding- 
school with day pupils. The principal would 


exchange for a private day school, or for a sit- 

uation as a private tutor in some well-estab- 
| lished position. For terms and full particulars, 
address Hiram Orcutt, 16 Hawley street, Bos- 
ton. 





Cook’s Tours. — Those who contemplate 
traveling in Europe, or any other part of the 
Globe, either alone or with excursion parties, 
will find it to their advantage to investigate 
| the numerous facilities offered by Thos. Cook 


}& Son, the renowned Excursion Managers, of 
261 Broadway, New York. A large pamphlet, 
giving full particulars of their tours, will be 
— free, on application, to any one inter- 
ested. 


| H. L. Hastines, 47 Cornhill, publisher of 
| The Christian, is sole agent in Boston for the 
| Literary Revolution” publications; and all 





who have not yet seen the cheapest Cyclopedia 


jin the world should give him a call or send 
'for a specimen volume without delay. The 
Christian is probably the only paper in the 


country that never contained a paid advertise- 
ment, yet its circulation at the commencement 
of its fourteenth year is 34,000 copies monthly. 


TEACHERS praise Swasey’s Blackboards very 
highly, as they find by experience that they 
can do a great deal more work on them than 
they can on the rough and inferior boards 


with which many schools are provided. J. A. 

Swasey, 21 Brattle street, Boston, has had 

ase tog experience in making first-class black- 
8. 


REMEMBER that Carleton’s Condensed En- 
cyclopedia contains over 6000 references to 
the most important matters of interest in the 


world. Seecardin Tuz JouRNAL. Teachers 
wanted as agents. Address G. W. Carleton & 
Co., Madison Square, New York City. 


Lire and health are preserved by carefully 
aiding nature whenever it shows lack of ability 
to carry on its work. For torpid liver, bowels, 
or kidneys, no other remedy equals Kidney- 
Wort. Kidpey-Wort radically cures billious- 
ness, piles, and all nervous diseases, 


THE highest towers in the world are those 


of Cologne Cathedral, 524 feet, or equivalent 
to 4,192 of Esterbrook’s Falcon m=." 
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History Taught by an Appeal to the Eye. 


ND THE SCHOOLROOM. 


AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS A 


Houghton’s Conspectus 
OF THE HISTORY Or THE 


Political Parties +: Federal Government. 


THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 


Critics award it the highest praise, A multum in parvo for the General Reader, for Pupils studying 
History, for Teachers, Professional Men, &e. 
THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 
In Book form, with colored Maps and Diagrams, $5.00, In Map form, size 5x4 feet, $3.00. 
Agents of good address wanted in ali parts of the United States. 


<r TO TEACHERS, FOR THEIR PERSONAL USE, we will send the book | mail on receipt of $3.30, 
or the Chart form by Express for $1.80; purchaser paying express charges. Remittances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or regutered letter, to 

306 GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, No, 5 Dey Street, New York. 


“CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘rmciniric’ 





(er Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 


9C' NSN r ‘ N 1 

ICK’S RECI S—No, 12. 
Containing everything that is fresh and ular, including CH ABAC CHES, 
DIALECT PIECES HUMOROUS, SENTIMENTAL, PATHETIC, PA.- 
TRIOTIC, ELOQUEN ',and SERIOUS. Each Number contains about 180 pages, 
of Reading Matter, printed on fine gerer, from clear type. Each number is complete in 
itself, and nothing is repeated. Paper Cover, price 30 cts. ; or full Cloth, price, 50 cts, 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sample copies sent to any address upon receipt of price. 


ee Send for our Catalogue of Dialogues, Recitations, and Amateur Plays. 
285 f eow DICK & FITZGERALD, New Vork. 








Just Issued. A NEW EDITION OF THE Just Issued. 


MUSIC READER, 


ByY KEYS & MEIGONEN. 
The Publishers, in bringing this work to the notice of the Profession, feel assured that an examination of the 
book is all that will be required to guarantee its introduction. For class-teaching, as well as for private tuition, 
the Musio READER has no equal. Price, $1.00, or $9.00 per doz. Sample copies meet — reg cts. 


P. 8.—Send direct to us for anything you want in the music Address W. H. B *s 
line. Our Musical Almanac Catalogue for 1881 sent tpaid Dealers in Sheet Music and Music Books 
n receipt of a three-cent postage-stamp. eow 1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





7 Vocal Culture. 


oun(GINATOR oF THE 
Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
AND AUTHOR OF 
Clarke’s Practical Vocal Drill, 
The Human Voice in Song, 
The Speaking Voice, 
The Cause and Cure of plammering. 
Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal Training, | 
For Singing, Public Speaking, Reading, 
and the Cure of Stammering. 


Vocal Defects. ci pis _ Vocal impediments. 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


pecialist in Vocal Training, 
1514 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Course occupies 3 months (2 lessons per week.) 


TERMS,.—Full course in eee $50; Do. in class of five, $25 ; 
| Do. class of ten, $25 ; Do. class of fefteen, $10. Special rates 
| to Societies, Schools, and Charch classes. Special Class for Min 
isters, Teachers, and Ladies. 303 zz (1) 


The Book ror Teachers! 





| 
' 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 

















| 
Address 4. §. CLARK, | a 
145 Nassau Street, | SWETT’S 
23822 (P) New York City. 











Methods Teaching. 


————_->_—_ 


The Best Schoolroom Guide. 


Can be obtained for Two New Subscribers to 
The Journal, or one New Subscriber to 
our new monthly, Education. 


—_~9e—__ 


We would be glad to place this book in the hands of 
all studious teachers in the land, and thereby help them 
to become more valuable to themselves, to their 
schools, and to society. Mr. Swett’s book has received 
the very highest endorsement, and State, city, and 


DR. SCHAFF’S 
t hool offi i ll 
BIBLE DICTIONARY. | :70',%:n00! oficers in all paris of the country urge 


This volume, compared with any other recent Dic-| possess. We now make this special offer, hoping that 
tionary, is relatively the multitudes of teachers will, with a small effort, obtain 


this grand professional work, helpful to primary and 
Latest, Largest, Best. grammar-school teachers especially, but dsefal fn all 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


To Every Subscriber 
JOURNAL ‘OF EDUCATION, 


Who sends us the name of ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER and 
82.50 we will send, postage paid, a copy of Orcutt’s 
Teacher’s Manuat or Parent’s Manual (each 
a dollar book), The Literary World says of them : 

“« Mr. Orcutt’s books ought to be read by every teacher 
and parent ; we feel sure that there is not one in the 
land who cannot learn somewthing from them.” 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00., 


Address 
t 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas, 


305 tf 





grades. 


THE JOURNAL IN THE FAMILY. 


400 Engravings. 12 Colored Maps. 958 Pages. a Boon Rs an J ; 
8 an extra inducemen’ ace THE JOURNAL in 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, price only $2.50, Half |the homes, and thereby aid cor work in the schools, 
bound Tey $3.25. Turkey Antique, $3.75. we will allow teachers to offer either one of our por- 
uud Turkey, $4.00. traits to the subscriber who may be a school-officer, 
Published by patron oe need of _ + We make ae mpeee 
, offer teachers may in large numbers get this valu- 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCH UNION, able work of Mr. Sw and Fiat THE SeURBAL may 
Philadelphia: 1122 Chestnut Street, | be introduced into the homes, where, we are assured, 
hicago: 73 Randolph Street. it will be of grea tassistance to the teachers. Teacbers 


wishing to make the effort will receive the portrait 
in advance, for canvassing, by sending us twenty-five 
cents for postage, rollers, etc. State which rtgait 
ou wish to use, choosing between that of Agarsiz, 
orace Mann, Emma Wi lard, Peabody, and 
Barnas Sears, all of which are elegant life-size pictures 
of these eminent educators. Act at once, that you wit) 
aay may have ~~ one Set. of your —. 
e are prepared to furnis e 8, t- ,on 
receipt of names and money. isla 


DELAY NOT, BUT ACCEPT THIS GREAT OFFER AT ONCE. 


0 
302jeow New York: 8 and 10 Bible House. 





in Colors 


SILK BANNERS snaeerct 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 











Send for circular and list 
RATION of DAY wed BUN 








for 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 az 





Address , 
Manager Deptm’t af The Journal, 
306 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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macnacerms ta D RECTORY. Publishers. The Three Snecesses of the Year, 


He who would wield the glorious power of song, 

Who in the immortal choir would take his stand, 

Must win his birthright in that sacred band 

By sufferings, and by strivings stern and long; 

And at the best oft bear this cruel wrong, 

To feel the lyre torn from his stricken hand 

Ere its sweet chords have waked the unheeding 
land 

To Fame’s responsive anthem, full and strong. 

Not so with thee, great master whom we love; 

Harsh Fate herself has helpless passed thee by; 

No room was here for envy, malice, hate, 

So laurels thicken still th brows above, 

And still the world beholds, with well-pleased 


eye 
Thy peace-crowned life whereon all blessings 


wait. 
— Chas. Turner Dazey, in Harvard Register. 





@{scITUATE BEACH,— AFTER THE STORM. 


Not waves, but mountains, riding on the seas, 
In storm-clad crests beyond the beachy floor, 
Muttering thunder, — one long, ceaseless roar, 
Dying with distance,—slow and solemuly; 
Above the cliff’s clear height there seems to be 
A veil half-drawn down to the frozen shore, 
That flings faint colors of the rainbow o’er 
One sunny space, like some dim tapestry. 
It is a robe of peace. The frenzied air 
Is calmed, and over all the scene a lull 
Makes silent music, and the beach is bare, 
Save one winged wanderer, the swooping gull, 
Bird of the storm! and of the frosty zone, 
Above the breakers sounds his shrilly tone. 

A. T. L., in Advertiser. 





COMPLETENESS. 


Because it is fair, shall the rosebud keep 
Its possible loveliness folded up ? 

Would you have the pride of the forest sleep 
For fear of spoiling the acorn-cup ? 


Nay. The bud has dreams of the perfect 


flower; 
The acorn thrills with divine unrest; 
The bud must blossom when comes its hour,— 
The acorn follow its high behest, 


True, they do perish. ’Tis ever so. 
This law unerring all Nature knows. 
The bud and the acorn are shin; but lo! 
The pride of the forest, and lo! the rose. 





TWO IDOLS. 


There was a golden god, brave wrought, 

From out the worker’s cunning thought, 

That shattered fell, by lightning cleft, 
And bore its temple to the ground. 


Dear heart! my words are faint and few; 
There was a stately child we knew, 
Whose hopeless house, of him bereft, 
Lies ruined now the year around. 
— Aldrich. 





THREE ROSES. 
Just when the June roses blow, 
She gave me one a year ago, 
A rose whose crimson breath revealed 
The secret that its heart concealed, 
And whose half-shy, half-tender grace 
Blushed back upon the giver’s face. 
* * . - é * 
The red June roses now are past, 
This very day I broke the last, 
And now its perfumed breath is hid 
With her beneath the coffin lid. 
There will its petals fall apart, 
And wither on her icy heart. 
At three red roses’ cost, my world was gained 
and lost. —Ad, A. Proctor. 








"Reversible Writing- Books (patented 
are the best. Look for them. ae’ 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 
W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
_ é , Mnngteciavere of . 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 





A. A. WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ O11 Colors 
of Messrs. Tacker and Greene of Boston. 


Send for Price-list and testimonials. 





J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Il.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFAORS, of all colors,’made and re- 
paired in every part of the W. ieee + 


orld. 


epara 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
uz COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. yy '3 the Registrar 











ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn, For both 
L/ sexes. Four courses of study. J As.W. STRONG, Pres, 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. both 


ladies and tl Apply to J.J oe Lay 
n emen. ode .#) 
President. a 


SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 








___ PROFESSIONAL. _ 
REDERICK C. ROBERTSON, 
(Pupil of Lewis Baxter Monroe 
: 3% Beacon Street, 
303 Boston, Mass. 


AfASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. Rrowarps, Sec’y, Boston. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in 
mens. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
nc., Freeman Place, Beacon g , Boston, 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


HE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 

ver, N.H. A 4-years’ course designed for instrac- 
tion “in the practical aud useful arts of life.”” Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. ER. RUGGLES. Zz 











NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
, M circulars and inf 





edical Department. For ‘orma- 
m address Prof. C, I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. ot Industrial Science. 
V¥ Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. map ened course two years. 
Post ine course (for degree of D. C. Li, two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, 

f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 az 














FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C#As. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 








OOLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Adams’s Improved Arithme ° 


.| Stmsted’s Bohol Antroncmn (Sneli ie 


Parker’s Anad henpons. ae Philosophy, a 
Parker’s Natural leso Plympton), e ie 

jveseens Deokberm tap ° > ° ° 
Scott?’s Manual of United States His . P geo 

Scotts Review History of the United States, -10 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, . . . 1.65 
Vecal Music Can Be Taught Successfully 

In Every School by using 

THE PRACTICAL MUSIC. READER. 
This valuable book, by W. L. Smirn, Deputy State 








-| Supt. for Michigan, is prepared upon the Inductive 


a common-school course in music 
in a a single volume of moderate cost. It is pronounced 
superior to any other singing-book ever published. By 
following the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 

—-4 in any school, pained ; Fey procure 
acopy atonce. Samples sent post- ‘or 35ce. Ad- 
dress JONES BROS. & CO , Pubds., Cincinnati,O. 299 tf 


Plan, and embraces 





Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of Good Times. 
Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion Songs, Tab- 
leaux, Charades, Blackboard Exercises, Juvenile Com- 
edies, &c., for Primary Schools, Kindergartens, and 
Juvenile Home Entertainments. 


1 Volume. i6mo. Boards, Price, 50 cts, 





Second Edition Now Ready. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, 
Author of Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, 





speciai } KNIGHT, :ADAMS+3 +00. 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 


4 TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. @ 


aw We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDRESss 48 ABovE. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 


By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth............ 5 dale caabisp tab $1:75. 


Also other manayien De the same author. 














. ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY , West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized 


. half the States in the Union. 
mu OnovuTT, A.M., pal. 12 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. _ 10 ms 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 

55 2z Address E. H. RussExt, Principal. 


Min eating Sak Beacon Honan, Row 
asnin; n ° mn ouse in. 
Wasa SMITH, te 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ete STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

















1 Stauie, Pee teams, A Gosctal d Ad 
ar course 0: © years. an | 
vanced Course for epocal classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For circulars, address ELLEN HybDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
S For 
‘0 








Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
° For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. S0OFF. _= 
_____ PREPARATORY. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL os ee Bt., 
Boston, Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
‘erent en ergarten, Preparatory 
Upper, eccummedane re of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all ons of Upper Department. —__ 
LISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
' Schools, and 
‘or 

















. I., prepares for College, Scientific Sch 
RL oy Ex sieneed teachers thro hout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school 
th complete modern appointments; Ch 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals a 2 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
G Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Prin cipal. 80am 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G Commercial College. Rev. F. D. en pe 


, East Greenwich, R. I. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
for College or for the Scientific School. For 
\ogues address BENJ. F. Mruixs, A.M., Principal. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic B 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough eerestion in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. M, 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johns) Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Ngotentine 
. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 as 
EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Ww Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 as 


adie: 
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OV. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster Street, 








PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
A thoro and practical business course. 
bie oeias free by pddressing T. B. STowmL4, Prin. 


Rleecker St., New York, 
LEE & 


SHEPARD, Boston. 
NEW BOYS’ AND GI * BOOK. 
Drifting Bound the World. A Boy’s Adventures by 

Sea and Land. By Capt. Cuas, W. HALL, author of 

“The Great Bonanza,” “ Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 

etc. 8vo, illuminated sides, $1.50, $2.50. 

A book of mammoth proportions, with 200 illustra- 
tions. The author has not aimed to produce sensa- 
tional effects, but rather to furnish true pictures of 
actual things, and to so supply knowledge as well as to 
minister to the pleasures of the i nation. Itisa 
book with which all young readers will be pleased. 

ta Sent by maii on receipt of price. 296 


DANIEL SLOTE & 0O0., 

THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
OF PATENT ADHESIVE SCRAP BOOKS, 
119 and 121 William Street, New York. 
The ‘‘Mark Twain’ Scrap Book. 

The Art Scrap Book. 
The Adhesive Wafer Scrap Book. 
The Gammed Stub File. 


Send for Descriptive List. 304 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


770 Broadway, New Verk. 
Publisher and Importer of the Choicest English Books. 


Teachers and others selecting 
STANDARD WORKS 
for private or public libraries will find here in every 


style of binding the best books at reasonable prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogue. 304 zz 
H OW National Subscription Agency 
Order PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ery 0 kind at wholesale rates. 
SAV E ‘A fall line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on A ce-list on 
MO N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
253 * | 13% Bromfield St., Boston, 
WILLIAM WOOD & 00., 

Brewn’s First Lines of English Grammar. 

Brown’s Institutes ef English Gra-amar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Giammars. 

















Oldest of the in the U.S. 
TO ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
Maas, 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
LISH 


Lambert's Primary Physiclogy. 
Rescoe’s Elementary Chemisiry. 
Atkinsen’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


HONEY-BEES. 


The New — of Bee-keeping. Two Hun- 

dred Pounds Honey in Small Glass es from a 
Hive of Bees every year. Swarming controlled. No 

loss of bees in a eo Ev R. who _ — or 
arden ow bees easure 

Steed for Cirle re dice ens 


Circulars 
E. COTTON, W. Gorham, Cumberland Co., Me. 


The Grobe Method with Variations, 


for Arithmetic in 
Baplols directivimary Grades 


% > 
By G. ©. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Dover, N.H. 
Price, 30 cents, paper, and 40 cents, cleth. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 











290 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Blackboard Exercises, &c., adapted to scholars in the 
Cc , Grammar, and High Schools. 


1 volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS, 


Written and collected 


By Mrs. Louise POLLOCK, 
Prin, Nat, Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, D. C, 


1 Volume. i6mo. Boards, Price, 50 cts. 





«*, Any of the above sent by mail, postage-paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 

13 Bromfleld St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 
A GENTS frninanie single Vo 


WANTED, ume ever published, 
Carleton’s Condensed 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A WORLD OF KNOWLEDGE, collected her in 
One Volume, containing 6,000 REFERENCES to the 
most important matters of fnterest in the world. The 
most interesting and useful book ever compiled, cover- 
ing almost the entire field of ee A ange. hand- 
some octavo volume, 515 » profusely il ° 
Price, $3.50. Just published, and now in its seven- 
teenth edition. THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND. Sure 
success to every Agent who takes it. Sold only by sub- 
scription. Those heey become Agents, address for 
Descriptive Circulars and extra terms, 


Gc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


305 f eow New Yor« Ciry. 


Ambitious Teachers 


CAN DOUBLE THEIR PRESENT INCOME BY 
SELLING, AT ODD HOURS, 
The most universally popular book now published. 
“It 1s A PERFECT CLUSTER OF JEWELS.” 
Liberal Commissions. Send for circular. 
B.A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 
8 Hawley Street, Boston. 


303 eow 

















WE PAY SALARY 


Ladies and Gentlemen 
TO ACT AS 
AGENTS FOR OUR BOOKS. 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED sic'ait artic yes 
Idol Worship of the World 


By F. 8. Dopsrns, late Yokohama, Japan. A 
book of matchless interest, describing the marvelous 
varieties and strange superstitions of Idolatrous Wor- 
ship in all parts and ages of the world. The only vol- 
ume ever issued covering this J sh pod subject. Containsa 
housand facts stranger than fiction,—the wild imagin- 
ations of men concerning Deity and Spirits, with all the 
strange beliefs, legends, customs, forms of worship, tem- 
ples, shrines, 8, etc., connected therewith. It is 
most striking’ y illustrated, and bound in unique Jap- 
anese style. It is truly a wonderfal book, certain to 
sell immensely. For sample pages, terms, etc., address 
HUBBARD BROS., 723 Chestnut St., Philada. 303h 


ENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
921 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


——— 


AGENTS WANTED. 
0.4 <Applyto H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice Prest. 


Attention, Teachers! 
AGENTS WANTED! 


Valuable Commissions in Premiums or 
Money. Active Teachers will find it for 
their interest to correspond with us. For 
information, terms, circulars, and speci- 
men copies, address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 





301 tf 
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Manager of Su . of THE JOURNAL 
303 16 Bala a Boston, Mass. 
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The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG WHICH ARE: 


Appliectens’ Scheel 
A poiecons’ Os Arithmetics. 


Histeries. 
matter as 
} et eae 

Primary © -Beeoks 
Voumane’s Chemictry 
VYoumans’s Botanies. 

Barkwess’s Latin Series. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 

Complete Price List and Outalogne of oli ont Sages 


department of study, from 
terms made for first and 


Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for ev 
Schools to and ae sent poet paid on application. Libe 
and regular in cegen. Send for “‘ Educational N 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 3 


ne’ New Geographies, 
\Goognn ies. 


Applete 

Cernell’s 

mer ae ’s Lessons in ie Zangeas, Gram- 

and Com positie 
sis tora win Gesmanes” 
= of Science, History, and Lit- 
Mallard’. , tes 
Ballard’s Words, an 
Rte., Ete., 


k. 
W erd-Writer. 
Kec. 





A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


Ea Send for descriptive 
Marehoase, 111 and 118 William St, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for an Mew England, 
H. M. CABLE, 38 Bromfield St., Beston. 


T. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
HELL’ W GEOGRAPHIES. 
— a TcH ELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


NEW AMERICAN READERS 
_ THE NEW AMERICAN N READING-CHARTS. 


MERICAN SPELLERS. 
THE NEW OE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 
GRADED TN AT MENSURATION. 


ARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY. 
~ Or DRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 





"| The only Myaotnetes School Edition in the World. 


SPEAKER. 
OXFORD'S SENIOR Ros JUL OR SPEAKER, 
Te SUTLER'S LITERARY SELECTIONS. 





OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Boston. | HOUGHTON s MEEPIAR BOD. pe | Fi 





E. CLAXTON & CO., 


930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Crooks & — New Latin-English 


Dicti 
Bay's Bvery- Jay Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zs 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 





15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


IVISON, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; ‘ 


Gray's Botanies; &c., Ro., &o. 
For New-England 
xs 26 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00O., 
36 Bromfeld S1., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 
By Francis W. PARKER, - o Schools, Boston, and 
Lours H. MARVEL, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mase. 
ta Specimen copies 30 cemts each. 
8. E. BEEDE, Duabague, Ia.; 0. LEAOH, N.Y... apts. 


States address 
HARBISON HUME, 
14 Milk Street, Besten. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq. NEW YORK, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 

The ny of Venice.—Julius Czesar. — The Tem- 
—- VIII. — Richar! Il. — Richard => = 
beth. — Midsummer. Night’s Dream.— Hen 
— As You Like It.—-Hamlet.— Much Ado About AG 
ing.—Romeo and Juliet.— Othe!lo. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 

Henry IV. Part Il.—King Lear. 

From EpWIn A. ABBortT, M.A., Author of “ Shake- 
spearian Grammar.”’—“ I have not seen any edition that 
a so much necessary info into so 

&@ space, nor any that so oa avoids the 
common — of commentaries on _— 
cuplanetion, and un- 


needless repetition, su nous 
scholar- Mike ign ignozing ) pay er a thon send for 
Circulars. 


262 a 4 eeils At. or New 88. 





from the works of Long- 
tot, Holmes, Pe Emerson. 
and _ $1.25. 
” ccupanion volume 
ry from the works of 
Whittier, Holmes, 
elivieh Introduction and 
it an admirable reading-book for 
Grammar Schools, and no less tive to 


the general reader. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LWRICS. Selected and ar- 
by Henry Casor LopGr. iémo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and Am 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
= “ Chevy Chase” to ‘The Wonderful One Hoss 
is omitted from this book, which is a8 
sirable for use in — and the’ family circle 35. 
Andrew Latin Se 
ms Handbook, Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Colbarn’ 8 Intellectual LC — thmetic. 20¢ 


1,05 
Murdock’s $ 
Richardson 


ocal Culture. "91.28. 
m’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of a U.S. 
's Academic Hist. of t - S. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmeti 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
phe gg hs Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 











WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
DERARD'S New U. S$. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | 


G. L. JONES & 00., 


142 Grand St. 
NEW YORK. 


| 25 Washington St. 
_ ‘CHICAGO. 





Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 

Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 

Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 


exer AOMILLAN & CO.’8 me 
manteyslcaeasin tien ony , 
Gellic’s Leasons in Paopakonn el 8 

BResceoe’s Lessons in Klem. 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. a 
Lessons in Logic, 


Jevon’s 
Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics 1.4 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons ia Astronomy y, 1.35 


Educational sent 
iSdas 22 Bond Sect Man eee 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York 
Paysen mews Drawing teries”” SOOM 











KNIGHT, ADAMS & £O., 


192 zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


J.B. LIPP PINOOTT & 00... Publishers 
PHILADELPR Weeks 


vite attention to the fo! 
— published by them: 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 


Haldeman’s mology. 

Chauvenet’s thematical Series. 

Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
s History of the United States. 

Wickersham'a Educational Works. 

Schanits’s 


Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 22 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, P. PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 


and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 


Raub’s Normal First Reader. 
“6 ‘“ Second ‘ 

“ 

4 





“ 
“ 
“ ifth 
BRaub’s Shsaihiensia Arithmetic. 
o6 Complete 
Buckwalter’s Eiomontary_ Speller. 
= yo 
Conter’s © cm. ve 
Elderhorst’s lowpls pe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bheteric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry 


- a —, vase te sent on a heneeenall 


L, PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucaTIonaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system ot Endustrial Drawing 
prepared for public os Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
- | ae es of Dra in the Boston Public 

hoels, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
os common Lc drawing classes, and schools of art 





pps Materials. 
%s Natural ~~ Pevseo. For 
and nf tanthies. Animal and pion 


schools 
ts represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


155az 


Prang’s American Chremos. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for wrery 


(4 vols. ready 1.00 and 1.28 
Putnaem’s nam's Bertos of Atlases (1 ore ase g B25 
The Blemen 75 
The Advanced 


ctence Series (30 — -)s 
ctence Series ue vols.), 
’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 
yee wet clo. of B phy, (new ed.) 
‘oetry for Home and School, 
Polmen’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 
Leffingwell’s Rea Saseates Schools, 1 
Ireland’s Pocket ctionary, 
Klemm’s Poesie fe one und F magna 
Day’s Pevchology Ethics, Msthetics, and 
Sturtevant’s een. 1.76 
a Psychology, English Literature, ete. 
hadbousans Natural yond 1.50 
fe Duc’s Learning to Draw. fi fus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen es, mailed on appli 
to the Publishers. — —— 





50 


1:38 
Logic 





SOWER, POTTS & co., Philadelphia: 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Liserature. 
Lieyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s rmal Spellers. 
Fewemith’s English Grammars. 
PP ameaabe Unrivaled Outline Maps. 

‘s Constitution. 





Potleens Science. 


303 eow 


Newest, ; | 
Brighest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 


Best. | @ 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot'’s New Soounuaren. 
%Guyot's Wall ps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s i. 
Cool cs, 
yA tae’ ey’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
ks 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


or 
LLIAM F. WHITTEMORE 
~— New-England ‘Agent, 
180 293 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by PRIN. A. 8. HIGGINS, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
EOONOMIOAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy , 65 pp., by mail, mail, 15 ets.; per doz., $1.50. 


No eens OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic. 


By MALco“tm MaovicaR, LL.D. 


f practical, hel ful instruction and suggestion 
as te thotens methods Wee teneeies this most cher bs 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 60 cts. 


SHELDON | & co., 


ects tes eres es School Books: 
Iney’s Arithmetics 
e School course in two books.) 


(A fall Common 

Olmey’s egy on and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 
Shays Kugiiek Literatu 
Lessiug’s Gutline of U. 8. History. 
Sewcheee New Physiology. 

on At Wakeeet Philesoph 

*s Elements a y- 

fire Elem. of hetoric and Compositien. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address WARREN A ADAMS, 


New . 
114 as 4t Fran 


in Street, Kosten. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 

combining oral and work throughout. 

—— 1. contains object lessons and slate work and 

ed for primary schools. 

PA T II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 

les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 

termediate school or the first two years of the gram- 
mar-school grade. It jeads As to the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the sie owledge of arithmetic 
suflicient for ordin e. 

Parts I. and II. are re also published separately. 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Flementary and Practical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three k series, but at the 
cost of two books. 

Circulars sent on application. Correspondence se- 
licited. Address the onan as above, or 

HOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
499 _ 70 0 Metropolitan Bi Block, Chicago. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, New York. 
Have Just Published, 

I.— A TVext-boek on Elementary Mechanics 
for the use of Colleges and Schools. By EDWARD 5S. 
Dana, Assistant Prof. of Natura] Philosophy in Yale 
College, and author of ‘‘ Text-book of Mineralogy.’ 

1 vol., 12mo, with many illustrations, cloth, $1.50. 

Il.—Industrial Science Drawing — Klement- 
ARY PROJECTION DRAWING—Theory and Practice, 
for Preparatory and Higher Scientific 8chools, Indus- 
trial and Normal Classes, and the Self-instruction of 
Teachers, Inventors, Draft«men, and Artisans. By 
Prof. 8. EpWARD WARREN, C.E. 5th edition, rev., 
and with a new division of the elements of Machines. 
With 24 folding plates. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

1lL.—A Treatise on Civil Engineering. By D. 
H. MAHAN. Revised and edited by DE VOLSON 
Woop, with large additions. New ed., with chapter 
on River wenninbivanaan Profusely illus. weds el., $5. 











UNIVERSITY SER@ES OF TEXT- BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 


| Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 


Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Series, dee+y &e. 





— —_——-—-—_{- — — 


Eclectic Educational Series. 





27 Nos., Pipers ear Twen —y o-oo Primary 


; and words in legible Seript are on ev Chart. (2 
(4) A practical Color =v ” 
PRI 


x 32 inches. 
Per set, on Manilla, with Fertfetio, — 
Boards, 


Per set, Mounted on 


Published by y 





Lessons, in 
hods of teaching oh ng 


MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READING-CHARTS are published in two convenient forms: 
biie'tes 52 a strong portfolio; and (2) Printed on the 1 best Book Paper and mounted : 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Wew-zngiand Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, 


Just Publighed. — McGUFFEY’S wcesntne so READING-CHARTS. 


gpl heel pa) , and handsomely illustrated. 
Mako th Diacritewal Marks is 


A large me (3) A large Script Alphabet. 


CE. 
1) 


; ue Se 
AN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI anp NEW YORK. 
yea 


heavy Manilla 
wy Tur Boards. 





